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EAST AND WEST? 


Cyrus ADLER 


THE Dropsie COLLEGE 


As THE Society did me the honor to elect me President at a 
meeting at which I was unable to be present, this is the first 
opportunity that I have had to express to the members my thanks 
for the distinguished honor which they have conferred upon me. 
I am but too well aware that the honor was not deserved, and 
ascribe it to your indulgence and the fact that I have been for 
forty years continuously one of your body. To grow old is not 
in itself a merit, but by common consent years confer a privilege 
which may or may not be wisely exercised. I have learned from 
my contact with the more or less permanent officers of the Society 
that one of the principal duties of the presiding officer is to deliver 
the annual address, thus rendering to the members a quid pro quo. 
Whether I shall be able to do this or not, you are to be the judges. 
But it seems to me that if I were to be of any service to you at 
all, it would be by giving you the benefit, if benefit there be, of 
a rather extended observation of men and things in so far as these 
observations might immediately or remotely relate themselves to 
an Orientalist. 

A young friend of mine, who in his early years evinced a very 
considerable literary talent and bestowed his abilities in an edi- 
torial capacity upon several of the important publications of this 
country, came to the conclusion a few years ago that as all of 
these things were money-making anyhow, he might as well devote 
his literary talents to the profitable business of advertising. In 
talking over with me the other day the theory of advertising he 
asserted that, in America at least, the first thing necessary was to 
get a slogan and then keep on repeating it, because, he said, the 
American man rules his life by slogans. The fact that a certain 
man could get to be known to people as “ Teddy” and “ The Man 
with the Big Stick” was to his mind the reason for the great 
popularity of Mr. Roosevelt and intimate feeling toward him of 





1 Presidential Address delivered before the Society at New York, April 
22, 1924. 
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millions of Americans, who of course had never seen him. You 
may be wondering what relationship this apparently flippant intro- 
duction can have to the work of such a dignified Society as ours 
or to the very large theme which the Secretary insisted upon 
putting down on the programme. 

Somewhat over one hundred and fifty years ago Bishop Berkeley 
wrote the sentence “ Westward the course of Empire takes its 
way.” In the middle of the nineteenth century the Poet Laureate 
Alfred Tennyson proclaimed “ Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay,” and the uncrowned English poet Kipling has 
powerfully affected the minds of all English reading people by the 
verse “ For East is East and West is West and never the twain 
shall meet.” Although the poem which this quotation opens has 
an entirely different philosophy, these are the lines which linger 
in the minds of men. In other words, these are some of the slogans 
which have determined the attitude of the Occident toward the 
Orient. 

But why should fifty years of Europe be better than a cycle 
of Cathay or why should the twain never meet? What is this 
difference between Occident and Orient, between East and West. 
that should mark them off the one from the other so completely? 
The civilization from which Europe and America derive flourished 
in historic times about the shores of the Mediterranean, and there 
are parts of the Mediterranean which are not as broad as some of 
our great rivers. Surely the Bosphorus, which separates Europe 
from Asia at a given point, does not hold within itself the magic 
that makes those who live on the European shore one breed of men 
and those who live on the Asiatic another. And at the other end 
of the Mediterranean, the distance between Gibraltar and Tangier, 
between Europe and Africa, is not sufficient to make the dividing 
line. There is no climatic or other difference between the north 
shores of the Mediterranean and the south shores of the Mediter- 
ranean that would justify the statement “ Never the twain shall 
meet,” but men-in America, and probably in England, if not in 
the whole Western world, have had the idea from these slogans 
and flashes of poetry that not only are they something different 
but something superior. Superiority is not a good method of 
approach either for knowledge or understanding; the gates of 
learning must be entered with humility. 
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The Orientals feel this assumption of superiority most keenly. 
The story may be apocryphal, but I recall being told that shortly 
before the close of the Russo-Japanese War, a distinguished French 
statesman undertook to compliment the Japanese Ambassador in 
Paris upon the great strides which his nation had made and the 
Ambassador replied “ ‘Twenty-five years ago you knew us by good- 
looking silks and charming lacquer ware which we sent to your 
country for sale, and then you called us semi-civilized; but now 
that we have learned to kill as you do, you consider us civilized.” 

Or let me take another example—an entirely different example 
of what I mean. It was the talk during the World War and 
especially toward its conclusion that whoever stood to win, Turkey 
would lose. If the Allies won, the Turks certainly would disap- 
pear, and if the Central Powers won, the Turks would become 
virtually vassals to Germany. Now the actual result seems to be 
that of all the powers that were engaged in the War, Turkey is the 
only one that really won anything; so it does not appear that this 
superiority of the Western man always works out when he is put 
in contact with the Eastern man. 

It might therefore be in the interest of the Occident if it dis- 
carded the notion of Bishop Berkeley and were not so sure that 
the course of Empire always went westward—if it inquired into 
the intellectual and material pleasures of Cathay and possibly 
made a new choice as between living fifty years in present day 
Europe ér one thousand years in some Eastern land, and if, at 
least looking upon nature itself, which in certain portions of the 
globe has brought East and West within a stone’s throw, it en- 
deavored to find some method whereby minds could meet at least 
as closely as have continents. 

It would seem to me that such a purpose might well fall within 
the scope of a Society which bears so distinguished a name as 
does the American Oriental Society; that this Society might con- 
cern itself with other subjects than the philological ones which 
mostly occupy the attention of its members. I do not wish to be 
understood as casting the slightest discredit upon philological sub- 
jects, but I wonder whether the very knowledge which our philolo- 
gists, many of whom are deep thinkers, our historians, many of 
whom have a philosophic turn of mind, our students of religion 
who understand the psychology of peoples, could not also be util- 
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ized toward a knowledge of the institutions and the process of 
development of these Oriental nations and toward translating them, 
as it were, to the western world for purposes of better understanding. 

In the early days of this Society, such subjects formed a proper 
part of our meetings and our proceedings, and I dare say had 
their influence. When I received the programme of this meeting 
and looked over the list of papers that had been announced, I 
wondered that no one of our Arabists should have thought of dis- 
cussing here an institution like the Caliphate. If we may believe 
the newspapers, and I dare say in this regard we may, a tremend- 
ous revolution has just taken place in what was the Ottoman 
Empire, a revolution which will affect at least two hundred million 
people. The institution of the Caliphate, which according to the 
books goes back to Mohammed and was the source of controversy 
among the different Mohammedan powers for hundreds of years, was 
claimed and defended with reasonable success by the Turks in their 
seat at Constantinople and was an instrument which as much as 
the jealousy of the European powers prevented the so-called “ sick 
man ” of Europe from being carried to the morgue. It was, during 
- the term of President McKinley, even invoked by our own Gov- 
ernment and proved of such efficacy that it prevented a formidable 
revolt of the Moros in the Philippine Islands. Yet no one of 
us appears to have any light to shed upon the origin of this Insti- 
tution, its history and development, the result of the abdication of 
the Turks of this great power and the future religious and politi- 
cal development that may be expected concerning it. It is true 
that my distinguished predecessor, Doctor Talcott Williams, took 
the Caliphate as the theme of the presidential address in 1921, 
but to my knowledge this address has not been published. 

I think you all know that something important has been going 
on among the millions of India. Is it really only as represented, 
a nationalistic movement—“ India for the Indians”? Is it due 
to the fact that having been told for a long time that they are 
one of the white man’s burdens they desire to relieve the white 
man of the burden? Or is there a great revolution in preparation 
against the caste system of India? Or are all these causes oper- 
ating? Surely such a question is of high importance for the 
politics of the world today, as it may be at some future time for 
its history. Have we no students who would turn their atten- 
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tion to current literature in these Oriental tongues and render 
them accessible as a matter of interest and curiosity, and also as 
a matter of vital moment, to men in the West? Students in English 
literature do not refuse to take cognizance of the literary products 
of the day. Why should students of Oriental literature do so? 

While it may be doubted whether the agitation was real, cer- 
tainly the question of Shantung at the Peace Conference was made 
much ado of in this country, and ostensibly at least was one of the 
prime reasons for our refusal to assent to the Treaty of Versailles. 
It was held up as a horrible example of the injustice of that Treaty. 
During that violent controversy, I do not recall that any study 
of the subject was made by an Orientalist or from the point of 
view of a man who had real knowledge of either the Chinese people 
or the Japanese people. It was all left to the amateur Orient- 
alists who write for the newspapers, politicians who were working 
from other motives, and the propagandists who had axes of their 
own to grind. 

I feel that it is an attitude of this sort which prevents a group 
of men like the American Oriental Society from asserting and 
securing their rightful position in the Nation, and I say this not 
because I think the Orientalists need the position, but because I 
think the Nation needs their knowledge and advice. 

Everyone recognizes that the physical scientist has his place in 
the national economy. No one would think of starting a hygienic 
laboratory or conducting any one of the branches of the govern- 
ment that have to do with the physical and biological sciences 
without calling upon their representatives for information, but 
apparently it never would occur to the government to seek the 
advice of this body to deal with their intricate and difficult pro- 
blems which have to do with lands and peoples about whom we 
have special knowledge. I am sure that any student of Japan 
could tell the wise men at Washington that no amount of economic 
reciprocity, expressions of kind feeling or even the noble charity 
which was extended to Japan after the great earthquake would 
compensate that proud nation for legislation that would in their 
opinion stamp them as inferiors, and that the peace of the world, 
if not at the moment, may, in the future, depend upon the inter- 
pretation by our Government of the actual state of mind of the 
Japanese nation. 
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There are three bulky quarto volumes which were issued by order 
of the Government of the United States in 1856. They contain 
the narrative of the expedition of an American squadron to the 
China Seas and Japan in the years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under 
command of Commodore M. C. Perry of the United States Navy. 
An examination of these volumes just at the present time and a 
bringing of their contents to the attention of thinking Americans 
would certainly not be without value. Japan had steadily resisted 
entering into relationship with other nations. She desired to be 
let alone. Every European nation had endeavored to force her 
into trading. The Dutch alone apparently had had some, but very 
limited, success. America was determined, to use the words of 
the Commodore, to break through the barriers of “ this self-isolated 
kingdom.” And when his mission had succeeded, in good Ameri- 
can sailor style, he writes: “It was reserved for our own, the 
youngest of nations, to break down at last the barrier with which 
this singular people had surrounded themselves ; and to be the first, 
in modern times, to establish with them a treaty of friendship and 
trade which (already copied as far as was possible by other gov- 
ernments) is to form, as we hope, the initiatory step in the intro- 
duction of Japan into the circle of commercial nations.” 

Commodore Perry signed this treaty on behalf of the United 
States on the last day of March, 1854, just about seventy years 
ago. Although there was an occasion, it was no accident that it 
was just about the middle of the 19th century that our country 
sought to open up relations with this “ self-isolated kingdom.” 
For following the Mexican War there had been a transfer to the 
United States of the Territory of California, and this vigorous 
young child of America had hardly begun to walk when it looked 
across the Pacific for advantageous trade relationships. I wonder 
whether it is not a patriotic duty to bring such matters to mind 
at the present moment. 

Or let me return for a moment to the Turks. When the Peace 
Conference at Versailles had sat for months and months, it ad- 
journed without settling the Eastern question. It was no more 
difficult than the other questions they had to settle, but the real 
fact was that they did not have the people who knew about it. As 
far as I can recall, amidst the large collection of experts that were 
assembled by this country to take to Paris, there was not a single 
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one who had set foot upon Oriental soil except possibly as a tourist, 
and I am not even sure of that. The result of this unsettled state 
of the condition of Turkey was the subsequent ill-advised attack 
of Greece upon the Turks, since for these powers the War was not 
ended, the triumph of the Turks, and a complete surrender to 
them by a war-weary world of the things that the great powers 
had most emphatically stated would never be granted to the Turks. 
Any real student of Near Eastern affairs could have informed the 
statesmen of the great powers early in 1919 that their plan of 
removing the Turk to a small undefined section of Asia Minor was 
bound to fail. But it took the Conferences of San Remo in 1920 
and Lausanne in 1922-23 to convince the Western world that the 
Eastern man was still to be reckoned with. I am credibly informed 
that when the subject of Mosul and incidentally its oil deposits 
came before these assemblages, the great statesmen did not even 
know where Mosul was. 

For this ignorance they are not to be blamed entirely. I think 
it is our fault—the fault of a Society like this which is keeping 
its studies within too limited a scope or has not time to apply them 
to the conditions of the world at the present day. 

The American Oriental Society had its origin in a meeting held 
in August, 1842, in the office of John Pickering of Boston. John 
Pickering himself was not an Orientalist. He was a lawyer, he 
had diplomatic experience, and he was a student of the languages 
of the North American Indians. His definite contribution to know- 
ledge was a Greek Dictionary. At the time that the Society was 
founded, its purposes were stated to be the “ cultivation of learning 
in the Asiatic, African and Polynesian languages.” But within 
a few years, this definite linguistic attitude of the young organiza- 
tion did not appear to suit the members; the Constitution was 
re-drafted, and the provision was added that its purposes, beside 
the linguistic ones already named, should be the “ encouragement 
of researches of any sort by which the knowledge of the East may 
be promoted ” and the “ cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies 
in this country” ; and these, as far as 1 know, are still the ex- 
pressed purposes of the American Oriental Society. 

It is interesting to see how in the early years and indeed for 
quite a number of years one or another of our members did keep 
us in contact with the actual happenings of the East and its rela- 
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tionship to the Western world. In one of our volumes I find a 
paper discussing the mode of applying the telegraph in connection 
with the Chinese language, and in another a study of the state 
and prospects of the English language in India. Men connected 
with our consular and diplomatic service, notably John P. Brown, 
for so many years the dragoman of the United States Legation at 
Constantinople, used to keep us au courant of the important docu- 
ments that were issued by the Turkish or other governments. Even 
in the time of most of us, I may recall the contributions to this 
Society on Korea in its relation to China, as well as on other sub- 
jects, of W. W. Rockhill, whose career in the Department of State 
and in the diplomatic service of the United States is unequalled 
in its length and variety. Subjects in the physical sciences which 
might have a bearing upon Oriental history or the interpretation 
of documents were considered within our scope, and such a paper 
as “Traces of Glacial Action on the Flank of Mount Lebanon” 
was actually admitted to our Journal. Pickering himself pro- 
claimed in his very first address as one of the general purposes 
of the Society the contribution of studies and memoirs which would 
result in the completion of the general ethnography of the globe. 

I fully believe that the archaeologist or the philologist is justified 
by his own studies, but I have never understood that our Society 
was limited to these. If we were, we might have taken part in 
the newer alignments of scholars subsequent to our foundation. 
The philological papers might go to the American Philological 
Association, which by name at least is not limited to Greek and 
Latin. The papers on modern Oriental dialects might go to the 
Modern Language Association, for Arabic is a modern language 
as well as French; and of course there would be the American 
Institute of Archaeology for papers coming within that field. But 
we are the American Oriental Society, and it seems to me that 
everything that pertains to the Orient, ancient or modern, linguis- 
tic or historical, political or economic, should be made the subject 
of investigation and discussion. Information radiating from our 
membership ought be put at the service of the state, not only our 
state, but all other states. 

Our membership has been during a number of years intelligently 
enlarged, under the direction of several capable chairmen. Beside 
the technical scholars in our colleges and universities it ought to, 
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and probably does in some minor degree, include the men of affairs, 
members of our diplomatic and consular services who have been 
stationed in the East or who have had special opportunities of 
studying the East, men who are engaged in commerce and stationed 
in these countries, missionaries who have had long experience in 
various countries and special opportunities for getting acquainted 
with the social, literary, and economic conditions. But once having 
secured the membership of such men and women, we ought to show 
them the further hospitality of indicating that we have room for 
them in our programmes and the desire to secure the information 
which they possess and a belief in its importance by giving it a 
reasonable place in the publications of our Society. 

If our group would adopt an attitude of this sort, the knowledge 
brought together would then be subjected to the process of vul- 
garization, percolate to the people and to their leaders, if they 
have any, and ultimately, just because it is knowledge that makes 
men humble, that makes them tolerant, and makes them under- 
stand one the other, the Society might help to bring about an 
understanding between the Hast and West, which I believe to be 
so necessary for the happiness and the peace of the world and which 
I believe every civilized man owes to himself. Ordinarily the 
human mind balks at nothing. It is willing to measure stars mil- 
lions of miles away, to dig into the bowels of the earth for strata 
which it claims to be millions of years old, to knock at the door 
of all the’ mysteries of the universe. Is it possible that men are 
unable or unwilling to understand their own kind just because 
they live across the Ocean or on another continent? It is time 
to put an end to the artificial barriers which slogans and pseudo- 
ethnologists have erected among men. The Orientalists of America 
should seek to obtain and spread abroad a real knowledge of that 
vast geographical area which is within their purview. If you 
gentlemen of the American Oriental Society will take up the task 
you will justify a genuine Oriental attitude to which I am sure 
the Occident will also subscribe: “the Disciples of the Wise bring 
peace into the world.” 





THE SO-CALLED FERTILE CRESCENT AND DESERT BAY 


AtBert T. CLAY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


SoME YEARS AGO a geographical term was coined in connection 
with the description of Syria and Mesopotamia in ancient times, 
known as “ the fertile crescent, the shores of the desert bay,” which 
has since been extensively used in text books of ancient history. 
Prof. James H. Breasted, who is credited with having introduced 
the term, says: “This fertile crescent is approximately a semi- 
circle, with the oper side toward the south, having the west end at 
the southeast corner of the Mediterranean, the center directly north 
of Arabia, and the east end at the north end of the Persian Gulf. 
. . . This great semi-circle, for lack of a name, may be called the 
fertile crescent. It may also be likened to the shores of a desert 
bay, upon which the mountains behind look down—a bay, not of 
water but of sandy waste, some five hundred miles across, forming 
a northern extension of the Arabian desert, and sweeping as far 
~ north as the latitude of the northeast corner of the Mediterranean 
[i. e. about 37°]. This desert bay is a limestone plateau of some 
height—too high to be watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates 
which have cut canyons obliquely across it.” Prof. Breasted’s map 
shows about one hundred and fifty miles of territory through which 
the Tigris flows, and about four hundred through which the 
Euphrates flows, in the so-called “ desert bay.” + 

In recent years I have been interested in the history and geo- 
graphy of this land, called in ancient times Amurru, the land of 
the Amorites, which includes the country extending from Baby- 
lonia to the Mediterranean. In 1919 I published a work entitled 
The Empire of the Amorites, in which an effort was made to 
reconstruct the history of Amurru, and to show not only that its 
civilization had a great antiquity, but that the Amorites had a 
capital in the fourth millennium B. c., at Mari, on the Euphrates, 
in the very heart of the so-called “ desert bay,” which was powerful 
enough to rule Babylonia. The evidence I had at the time to 
prove the existence of such an empire was fragmentary, and very 





See Ancient Times, A History of the Early World, 101 f., and Outlines 
of European History, 56 f. 
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slight ; but nevertheless I felt that it was quite sufficient, and this 
has since been proved correct. 

In the spring which followed the appearance of this work, a 
party of travelers, led by Professor Breasted, and known as the 
American Scientific Expedition, passed up the Euphrates valley 
from Iraq to Aleppo. In view of the geographical term he intro- 
duced we note with interest what Professor Breasted has to say 
concerning the fertility of the valley, and concerning the kingdom 
of the Amorites, which I claimed had existed in ancient times on 
the Euphrates. His views are expressed in captions beneath three 
photographs taken by D. D. L. (i. e. Luckenbill), and published 
in the American Journal of Semitic Languages (vol. 38, 233 ff.), 
as follows: 


Fig. 24.—The Fields of ‘Anah on the Upper Euphrates. 


This narrow fringe of vegetation, extending for several miles 
along the river at ‘Anah and watered by the irrigation wheels seen 
in the foreground, is very exceptional. The alluvial flats between 
the banks of the Euphrates and the cliffs of the desert plateau are 
for the most part arid desert like the plateau above or disappear 
altogether. Compare Figure 30. Or. Inst. photo. No. 7332 by 
D. D. L. 

Fig. 30.—A Typical Euphrates Landscape above Salihtyah. 

Showing how the cliffs of the desert plateau approach the river, 
leaving too narrow a margin for the support of an agricultural 
population. The irrigation waterwheels, of which one is seen on 
each shore, are very rare for the entire stretch from Hit to Meskenah. 
It is evident that this region never has supported a settled agri- 
cultural population large enough to develop a great nation or any 
degree of political power arising from so scanty a material basis. 
Or. Inst. photo. No. 7320 by D. D. L. 


Fig. 32.—The Head of our Wagon Caravan and the Cliffs of the 
Euphrates Valley above Salihtyah on the Upper Euphrates. 
The valley floor between the foot of the cliffs and the river margin 
(just behind the observer) is arid desert like the plateau above. 
This is typical of the Euphrates Valley, between Hit and Meskenah. 
When cliffs approached too closely to the water’s edge to permit 
passage it was necessary to ascend the plateau, where the journey 
was often seriously delayed by wadis like Figure 31. Or. Inst. 
photo. No. 7412 by D. D. L. 


These remarks are in strict accord with the writer’s ideas con- 
cerning the so-called “ fertile crescent, the shores of ‘the desert bay.” 
There are few other comments on the trip up the valley in his 
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brief report, which is devoted largely to the mishaps along the 
route, the dangers incurred, and the persons met. It is also 
Luckenbill’s idea that “ whatever prosperity Syria may have pos- 
sessed from time to time in the course of her history, it rested, not 


upon broad acres of arable land, but upon her strategic position 
»2 


commercially. 

It must be conceded that it is an interesting coincidence that 
at the very time Professor Breasted first published his brief report 
of “The University of Chicago Expedition to the Near East,” * 
Doctor Legrain of the University of Pennsylvania published a 
fragment of a dynastic list,* which showed, just as I had main- 
tained, that the Amorite city Mari, on the Euphrates, ruled Baby- 
lonia in the fourth millennium B. c., which of course places the 
existence of such a kingdom and an empire beyond any further 
cavil. Let us now ascertain whether there was sufficient “ material 
basis ” to support the kingdom which the inscriptions tell us ex- 
isted along the valley. 

In the autumn of last year, 1923, having been commissioned to 
inaugurate the new American School of Oriental Research at 
Bagdad, the opportunity presented itself to study the agricultural 
possibilities of Syria and Mesopotamia, especially of the Euphrates 
valley, and to note the size and extent of the mounds covering the 
cities of the ancient past. Accordingly, the First Expedition of 
the Bagdad School was organized, and six archeologists left 
Jerusalem for a general survey of the land. They were, besides 
the writer, Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Hewett, Dr. J. L. Magnes, and two 
Yale students, Messrs. W. D. Carroll and Prescott Childs. 

We visited the excavations conducted by the French archeolo- 
gist Montet at Byblos, and studied a large number of the mounds 
of Syria, including ancient Kedesh, where excavations had also 
been conducted by the French. We passed through the Bega‘ or 
Ceele-Syria, to Aleppo, also through the region north of the city 
as far as Carchemish, and eastward to the Euphrates. We de- 
scended the Euphrates vailey to Bagdad, studying its agricultural 
possibilities. We went up the Tigris as far as ancient Nineveh 
and Erbil, out in the desert as far as El Hatra, and down the 





2 AJSL., 1923, p. 5. 
’ University Record, January, 1921. 
* Museum Journal, December, 1920. 
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Euphrates to Basra, near the Persian Gulf. We will, however, 
confine ourselves here to the region that has been designated “ the 
desert bay,” considering first the Euphrates valley. 

There are records of several expeditions that descended and 
ascended the Euphrates valley, among which the most important 
for our purpose are the following. First and foremost is that of 
the survey of the river, which took place in the years 1835-7, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney. Other explorers who have left 
records that might be mentioned are Joseph Cernik, 1872-3 ; * Lady 
Anne Blunt, 1877;* William Hayes Ward, Director of the Wolfe 
Expedition to Babylonia, 1885;* John P. Peters, Director of the 
Nippur Expedition, 1888-90 ;* Eduard Sachau, in 1883 and 1897 ;° 
Max von Oppenheim, 1899; *° and Gertrude L. Bell, 1910.74 We 
have besides these records also a series of important maps.’” 

The records of most of those mentioned show that the many 
ruins to be seen along the route,—Amorite, Greek, Roman, and 
Arabic, have been uppermost in interest; it is only occasionally 
that comments have been made upon the fertility of the valley. 
We also were interested in ruins, but we paid especial attention to 
the tells and the agricultural areas along the route. We will begin 
our description of the agricultural possibilities of the valley from 
Meskenah on the Euphrates, which we reached, on our journey 
from Aleppo, after cutting across the fertile region, covered with 
tells. 

Our descent was along the right bank, although we visited the 
left bank at no less than four points. As we proceeded, we passed 
many ruins, sometimes on one side of the river, sometimes on the 





'The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
4 vols., with 14 maps and charts, 1850. 

* Studien-Expedition, 1872-3. 

* Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, 1879. 

5 Peters, Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates, 
2 vols., 1898. See Vol. I, Appendix F for a portion of the diary of William 
Hayes Ward, Director of the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia, 1886. 

® Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien, 1883; and Am Euphrat und Tigris, 
1900. 

1° Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, 2 vols. 

1 Amurath to Amurath, 1911. 

72 Besides those of Chesney, referred to above, we have Kiepert, Karte 
von Kleinasien; British War Maps of E. Turkey; Map of the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society, 1918; German War-Maps; Karte von Mesopotamien; etc. 
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other, and a great many tells. At some points the road runs upon 
the plateau, or desert, through which the valley plain was cut by 
the river; at others, the road runs on the valley plain. 

It is quite true that Professor Breasted found “the alluvial 
flats between the bank of the Euphrates and the cliffs of the desert 
plateau ” appearing like the arid desert of the plateau above, to 
which he referred twice in the three captions quoted above, as being 
“typical of the Euphrates valley between Hit and Meskenah;” 
but let me ask, did he not find fertile Babylonia looking exactly 
the same at that time? I also went through Iraq in 1923 at the 
time the American Scientific Expedition passed through the coun- 
try, and as I have elsewhere stated, “the rains of Babylonia had 
not sufficed to bring out the ordinary verdure, leaving the land 
even in the spring looking like a desert.” ** 

There is a fertile fringe along the river at most points. About 
four miles above Raqqa we came to an agricultural area of about 
twenty-five square miles, through which we passed to reach the 
ferry in order to cross the river to that town. Parts of this great 
area were covered with grass so tall that it was impossible to see a 
hole into which one of our cars fell, when a spring was broken. 
- We seemed to have seen the valley with eyes quite different from 
those of other travellers. 

On the left side of the river, opposite to this area, about four 
miles above Raqqa, Miss Bell tells us there are “two dykes which 
appear to be loop canals from the Euphrates, and must therefore 
have formed part of an extensive system of irrigation” (p. 54). 
Immediately north of Raqqa there is a large agricultural area 
through which a canal, now dry, passed, and also an area below 
Raqqa for about ten miles, through which four branches of the 
Balikh river passed. The extent and character of the agricultural 
area on either side of the Balikh must have been considerable as 
indicated by the number of tells shown on the maps. 

From Raqga to Der, a distance of about fifty miles, many modern 
villages can be seen, and also many ruins of fortresses and cities, 
besides more than a dozen tells, and traces of ancient canals. 

On the left bank between Der and the mouth of the Khabur, a 
stretch of about twenty miles, there is an agricultural fringe 
averaging about a mile wide. On the right bank I should estimate 





** The Origin of Biblical Traditions, pp. 76 f. 
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there is an area, which was doubtless cultivated in ancient times, 
of about two hundred square miles. In former ages, the kingdom 
of Khana, mentioned in the inscriptions from about 2000 B.c., 
embraced this district, in the region about the mouth of the 
Khabur. The maps at our disposal show that the Khabur is not 
only lined with modern villages, but with tells, covering cities of 
the past. This and the Balikh run through the so-called “ desert 
bay.” 

From the Khabur river, including the region down to El Kaim, 
a distance of about sixty miles, we come to the heart of the valley, 
where in very ancient times, as I have mentioned above, according 
to the inscriptions, there was a great centre of the Amorites which 
played an important role in the politics and religion of Western 
Asia. It was especially gratifying that the opportunity had at 
last arrived when I could ascertain whether I was justified in 
identifying Merra, with Mari,’* also written Mera, Maeri, and Mar, 
and in holding, on a basis of what the inscriptions and the records 
of explorers tell us, that this valley had produced a great civiliza- 
tion in ancient times. Let us first consider the left bank of the 


river from the Khabur. 
The maps of the valley’s left bank show a canal called the 


Dawwarin, which leaves the Khabur about twelve miles above the 
Euphrates, and which empties into that river at Werdi, near Abu 
Kemal. Naturally, this canal was not dug to supply the Euphrates 
with water, but to irrigate the vast territory on its left bank. 

Miss Bell, in her account of this side of the river, after leaving 
the Khabur, tells us, that between the Euphrates and this canal 
she passed over conduits “ across ground that was almost absolutely 
level.” She says, “ The whole of this region must once have been 
occupied and it had also been thickly populated.” She thinks the 
disappearance of the settled population dates from the terrible 
disaster of the Mongol invasion (p. 78). This aspect of the valley 
is, of course, quite different from that referred to above. 

The maps show low sand hills along the river opposite Salihiya, 
upon which Miss Bell comments as follows: “ We entered a long 
stretch of sand heaped up into little hills which were held together 
by tamarisk thickets; it is apt to be submerged when the river is 





‘* Miscellaneous Inscriptions, p. 4; Empire of the Amorites, p. 108 f. 
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high ” (p. 80). The picture beneath which is found one of the 
three captions, above quoted, is taken of these little hills. The 
canal mentioned above is to be found in the extended agricultural 
area behind this thicket and sand hills. There are four large tells 
a, little below this point, also on the left bank of the river. When 
this great area has been fully explored, it will doubtless be found 
that the canal Dawwarin, which emptied into the Euphrates at 
Werdi, is lined with mounds. 

At Irzi, below Werdi, the cliffs come close to the stream, leaving 
only a narrow strip for cultivation. Upon these cliffs, about a 
hundred and fifty feet above the water, are to be seen numerous 
ruins. Our expedition, accompanied by the Mudir of Abu Kemal, 
crossed the Euphrates and visited this site. We found the isolated 
tower-tombs, mentioned by other explorers, extending over this 
high rock plateau. It apparently had been, as has been suggested 
by others, the necropolis of a nearby city; although the Arabs who 
accompanied us tried to assure us that if we excavated in the 
plateau we would find houses. The absence of city walls, however, 
made it appear to us doubtful whether Irzi had ever been an in- 
habited city. 

Below Ivzi, the cliffs recede from the river, and leave another 
good-sized agricultural area before returning again to the Euphrates 
at El Kaim, where the cliffs on the right bank also come close to the 
river. The agricultural area on the left bank of the Euphrates 
from the river Khabur to El Kaim, through which the canal flowed, 
seems to be about four hundred square miles. 

Returning to the right bank of the Euphrates, directly opposite 
the mouth of the Khabur, the valley is about a mile wide, at 
Mayadin it is about four miles wide, which is about the average 
for a stretch of about thirty miles below the Khabur, until within 
a few miles of Salihiya. In other words, there are about one hun- 
dred and twenty square miles of alluvial flats in this section be- 
tween the cliffs of the river. 

Ainsworth tells us that at his time Mayadin could boast of about 
five hundred houses along the river. He says: “The level and 
well cultivated plain on which it was situated was formerly sepa- 
rated from the cliffs in the background by a canal, or, from the 
physical aspect of things, this may have been the ancient bed of 
the river, and afterward a canal. Idrisi notices such a canal as 
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being derived from the river at Rahabah, and which divided itself 
into various branches in the interior.” From Mayadin, Ainsworth 
says, he went “across well irrigated fields” to Rahabah, located 
on the edge of the cliff about four miles from Mayadin.*® 

The maps of this great area show not only large canals, but also 
dry beds of the Euphrates. About midway in this stretch we left 
the road and cut across fields in our desire to visit ‘Isharah along 
the Euphrates, about four miles away. When we reached a point 
about a mile from the town, our cars could no longer cross the 
canals and irrigating ditches which at present are in use; and we 
had to walk the balance of the way across fields. Quite a different 
experience than that which the American Scientific Expedition 
had! ‘Isharah, which is built upon a tell of considerable height 
above the river, is considered by scholars to be the site of Tirqa, a 
capital of the kingdom of Khana, and the home of the god Dagon. 

About seven miles below ‘Isharah, we left this long stretch of 
valley plain of about thirty miles, and ascended to the desert which 
ran at this point close to the river. After traveling about four 
miles, we came to the cliff upon which Salihiya was built, which 
in ancient times was called Dura, or Dura of Nicanor. This ruin 
came into the archeological limelight about four years ago when 
an English officer, Major Wright-Warren, discovered and excavated 
some remarkable paintings, which have since been published by 
Professor Breasted. Last year Professor Franz Cumont found ad- 
ditional paintings; and on the day we arrived at his camp this 
year, he was uncovering others. Salihiya is opposite “ the little 
hills ” with tamarisk thickets, referred to above. 

About four miles below Salihiya, the desert again recedes from 
the river, and we have the beginning of another stretch of over 
thirty miles, and an average of about five miles wide, making an 
area of over one hundred and fifty square miles of agricultural 
territory, and a total area on the right bank from the Khabur to 
El Kaim of three hundred square miles; including both banks we 
have over seven hundred square miles. It is in this region that 
an ancient writer tells us the walled city Merra was located. 

Isidore of Charax has handed down an account of the overland 
trade route between the Levant and India in the first century B. c., 
which followed the Euphrates. He named a number of stations 
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and gave the distances between them. From the river Aburas 
(that is, the Khabur), he tells us, it was four schoent to the village 
Asich. (A schoenus is about five and one-half kilometers.) From 
Asich, it was six to the city Dura Nicanoris, which was founded by 
the Macedonians, also called by the Greeks, Europus. This is 
Salihiya. He further writes: “Then Merra a fortified place, a 
walled village, five schoeni.” This, as stated, is the Mera of the 
Code of Hammurabi, also written Mari, Mar and Maeri. From 
Merra to Anatho an island, which is now identified with ‘Anah, 
Isidore says there were twenty-two schoent, making twenty-seven 
from Dura to ‘Anah. He gives thirty schoeni between ‘Anah and 
Hit. The map shows that these measurements are proportionately 
approximate. 

Some scholars have identified Irzi as Merra, but, for reasons 
above mentioned, this does not seem possible. I have heretofore 
suggested that Werdi might represent the site of the city. Werdi 
is thought to be the Corsote of Xenophon, who referred to it as a 
large deserted city which was entirely surrounded by the Masca, 
and where Cyrus passed three days on his march against Artaxerxes, 
his brother (Anab. I, 5, 9.). On a visit paid to the site we found 
ruins in the river, which may have been part of an ancient bridge, 
besides other vestiges of ancient times; but we did not find a tell 
of any imposing size; and we concluded that if Merra was in the 
immediate vicinity its remains must have been largely washed away 
since the time of Isidore. 

About five miles below Werdi, but on the right side of the river, 
we came upon what appeared to be the most imposing mounds 
along the Euphrates. Although the ruins of Anka are indicated 
on maps of the valley, they came upon us as a distinct surprise, 
reminding us of such ruins as Nineveh, Der, etc. The walls were 
clearly marked by mounds about twenty-five feet high, with towers 
at intervals and at the corners, some of which were partially un- 
covered. In the description of the city by Doctors Ward and 
Peters, the southern wall is said to be about twelve hundred paces 
long ; and the west wall running at right angles, ending in a mound 
where the palaces and important buildings of the city were located, 
is said to about nine hundred paces long. The river now lies at 
some distance from the ruins; but it, or a branch, apparently 
passed through the city in ancient times. There are indications 
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of recent excavations along the wall, which may be the work of 
natives in order to secure building bricks. If the ruins called 
Anka were farther up the stream, I should feel inclined to suggest 
that they might represent the ancient Merra. 

A little above Werdi, also on the right bank of the river, and 
probably nearer the place where Merra was located, according to 
Isidore’s measurements, is Tell Medkuk; and a little farther Tell 
Hariri. Doctor Ward informs us that a wall ran off from the 
latter in a circular form, and came around to a large hill of pebbles, 
pottery, alabaster walls, etc. He says “ Hariri was the site of a 
very considerable city;” and “The walls did not go around to 
Medkuk which is more than a mile away.”** Medkuk is usually 
found on maps of the district, but Hariri is not. As I said, the 
distances given by Isidore between his stations are all that we have 
to go by, and they seem to point to Merra being in this vicinity. 
However, excavations will doubtless be necessary before the site of 
Merra is definitely located. 

We regretted exceedingly that we had arranged a schedule with 
the owners of the automobiles, who were anxious to complete their 
journey, for we should have greatly desired to tarry longer in this 
remarkable agricultural area, extending for sixty miles from the 
Khabur to El Kaim. But by a strange misfortune in crossing the 
desert from Bagdad, we returned to this region. Instead of cross- 
ing at a point about ninety miles from Abu Kemal, our guide took 
us within nine of that town, when our automobiles plunged over 
what proved to be the cliff of the Euphrates into the valley plain 
about eighteen feet below the plateau. 

In going to Abu Kemal from the precipice over which we fell, 
we had to cross over very uneven ground, which had been caused 
by the digging of canals and irrigating ditches of former ages, until 
finally we reached the fields which are used at the present time. 

Doctor Ward has given in his diary some interesting comments 
on this locality. After leaving El Kaim, in coming up the river, 
he says: “The forage is better, the valley wider, not much culti- 
vated, but near Abu Kemal are good fields. The bushes are larger 
and more abundant, almost like trees, with great trunks and abun- 
dant branches, making a clump of matrimony vine or tamarisk. 





** See Ward’s Diary in Peters’s Nippur, I, 364 f. 
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The soil often seems to hold water well, and the trees form big 
hillocks about them.” ** 

Unfortunately on our return visit to this locality we were more 
concerned with broken ribs and arms, and how to reach a hospital, 
than we were to increase our knowledge of the fertility of the 
valley. Nevertheless the ill wind blew some good, in that we be- 
came acquainted with the agricultural area south of Abu Kemal. 

It was in this great agricultural area of more than seven hun- 
dred square miles, of alluvial flats, from the Khabur to El Kaim, 
without taking into consideration the almost limitless pastoral 
lands on either side of the river in ancient times when the climate 
was different, that the city Mari, the capital of Babylonia in the 
fourth millennium B.c., flourished prior to its destruction by 
Hammurabi, about 2000 B.c. It was this district also whence the 
worship of Dagon, Amurru, or Uru, and other deities, radiated 
throughout the Near East, and where doubtless the Semites had 
learned how to dig canals, build dikes, and store water for irriga- 
tion purposes, before they moved down the Euphrates into that 
great alluvial plain we know as Babylonia. 

In the section of the valley below El Kaim, we found some won- 
‘derful stretches of agricultural fringe along the banks before we 
approached the neighborhood of ‘Anah. The travellers are many 
who have commented upon the date groves along the river, through 
which the road passes for miles, before reaching the heart of the 
city of ‘Anah. The orchards, fields of cotton, gardens of every de- 
scription, clearly show that prosperity is bountiful in this region. 

On the region between ‘Anah and Hit, Sir William Willcocks, 
the distinguished engineer, says: “Though to-day, owing to the 
degradation of the cataracts—a degradation whose steady progress 
was noticed by the writers of the Augustan age—water-wheels are 
necessary to irrigate gardens, the benches of river deposit above the 
highest floods of our time prove that in days not very remote the 
water led off from above the cataracts irrigated with free flow 
gardens situated a little down-stream of them and out of reach of 
the floods. Such was the Garden of Eden of the Bible.” ** Some 
miles beyond Hit we come to the open plain, and we are in that 





1" Ibid., p. 364. 
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great alluvium known in ancient times as Uri and Engi, later 
Akkad and Sumer, Kar Duniash, Babylonia, and now Iraq. 

The explorer and traveller naturally observe that in many 
places, even in flood season, the Euphrates will inundate at the 
present time only a portion of the extended alluvial flats which 
the river has made by cutting its way through the plain. The 
degradation caused by floods, rising annually about twenty feet, 
has been going on for thousands of years, and the river has carried 
its silt down to the alluvial plain of Babylonia. Naturally the 
channel of the river has become deeper and deeper. This of course 
can be overcome by the construction of great storage basins which 
fill in flood season, and also by the cutting of canals at points 
farther up the river, as did the Egyptians along the Nile, five 
thousand years ago. To what extent these alluvial plains were 
inundated by a natural flow when Mari was capital of Amurru 
and Babylonia, five thousand years ago, and how many of the 
numerous wadis which empty into the Euphrates were perennial 
streams in ancient times, is impossible, of course, to determine. 

As we descended the valley, again and again members of our 
expedition commented upon the great agricultural asset the pres- 
ent governments of Syria and Iraq have in this valley; or to use 
the words of Miss Bell, who with the eye of a typical Britisher, in 
commenting on a section of the left bank above Meskenah, said: 
“the majestic presence of the river in the midst of uncultivated 
lands, which, with the help of its waters, would need so little 
labour to make them productive, takes a singular hold on the 
imagination ” (p. 47). To include the Euphrates valley in the 
so-called “desert bay ” would be equivalent to including the Nile 
Valley in the Sahara desert, the difference, however, being that 
unlike the Sahara, Mesopotamia was not a desert in ancient times. 

It is not improbable, since we know that the climate has changed 
within the past two thousand years,’® that practically the entire 
area of many thousand miles of Mesopotamia north of the river 
was fertile, or at least was a great pastoral territory. The map of 
the Royal Geographic Society records the vast region north of the 
eastern stretch of the valley, and it also records only a single 
traveller, Musil,?° as having passed through it, in 1912. 





1° See Huntington, Palestine and its Transformation, 1911; and Climatic 
Changes: Their nature and causes, 1922. 
20 Zur Zeitgeschichte von Arabien, 1918. 
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We also studied the Tigris area which is included in the “ desert 
bay.” Our expedition left the road at a point between Mosul and 
Sherghat, and went out to El Hatra, about thirty-five miles from 
the river, and we returned to Sherghat by a different route. Kal‘at 
Sherghat is the ancient city of Ashur. Both of these sites, namely 
Kal‘at Sherghat and El Hatra, appear in the so-called “ desert 
bay.” We found the region about Sherghat to be quite fertile; 
and in going to El Hatra, we crossed several dry rivers and even 
a perennial stream, and passed a number of tells and other ves- 
tiges of antiquity, showing that this part of the “ desert bay” was 
also habitable in ancient times. This was also the experience of 
Lady Anne Blunt, who crossed from Sherghat to El Hatra, and 
thence to Der. She found that “all the country between the 
Sersdr and the Tigris is intersected with ravines and deep wadys, 
well watered and rich in grass.” She said the perennial Sersdr 
“flowed down a well-defined valley meandering through rich pas- 
ture, and its banks are fringed with pollard willows, just as one 
may see many a stream in England” (p. 197). 

We were in this district at the end of the dry season, in Novem- 
ber, when we found the country occupied by many Bedouin tribes 
_of the Shammar Arabs, grazing their flocks. In her journey be- 
tween El] Hatra and Der, Lady Blunt found tells, lakes and many 
dry rivers. One only needs to examine Kiepert’s “Karte von 
Kleinasien,” constructed on the data gathered by a few travellers, 
Layard, Blunt, Sachau, von Oppenheim, Forbes, and Haussknecht, 
who made journeys through, or rather cut across, the five thousand 
square miles, more or less, of Mesopotamian territory, to see what 
a large number of tells, ruins, rivers, and springs, have already 
been recorded in the region south of 37° latitude, or from 36° 5’ 
latitude, where the so-called “desert bay ” begins. Wherever they 
went, they found the country covered with rivers and tells; and 
yet but a very small fraction of the vast territory has been explored. 

The Khabur and the Balikh rivers, which flowed through this 
region southward to the Euphrates, were augmented by numerous 
streams, some of these at present containing water, while others 
are dry. Today the Balikh river at the end of summer is almost 
dry at its mouth. In commenting upon the Khabur and its tribu- 
taries an Arab writer says, it is “such as not to be found in all 
the land of the Moslems for there are more than three hundred 
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pure running fountains.” Certainly the Hebrew writers and re- 
dactors of the Old Testament would have made themselves ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of their intelligent contemporaries by placing “ the 
Garden of Eden ” in this region, if it were a “ desert bay.” 

And what is true of the region north of the Euphrates, is true 
of the land lying to the west of the river. There are dry beds of 
rivers and streams with sand and pebble bottoms in which, at 
present, water is not seen from one end of the year to the other; 
even many of these streams are spanned by well constructed bridges. 
There are well-heads, spring-houses, in which water formerly 
gushed from the earth, some even containing inscriptions; but 
where water does not exist today. Even in the flat and once fertile 
plateau, which was thickly inhabited, there are no signs of irriga- 
tion having been practiced, showing that there was once sufficient 
rain to make the country habitable.** 

There are reasons for believing that great forests existed in cer- 
tain regions, where today the tree and the vine could not secure a 
footing, for the hills are denuded of their soil. In the district 
between Aleppo and Carchemish we counted no less than sixteen 
tells in sight at one point. But this land which the Greeks and 
the Romans found so profitable to develop, is now largely a waste ; 
and it is difficult to appreciate, from what we see at present, what 
certain ancient writers tell us about the land; for example Cicero, 
who said that “ the country is so rich and so productive that in the 
fertility of its soil, and in the variety of its fruits, and in the vast- 
ness of its pasture lands, and in the multitude of all things which 
are matters of exploitation it is greatly superior to all other coun- 
tries ” (Manilian Law, vi). 

Naturally, a portion of the area between the mountains and the 
river, especially the northern part of Syria, is included in the so- 
called “ fertile crescent.” But let us note what the late Professor 
Howard Crosby Butler of Princeton, who perhaps knew more about 
Syria than any other European or American, had to say about the 
desert region toward the Euphrates bend. “ Beyond this narrow 
fertile strip the soil grows dryer and more barren, until presently 
another kind of desert is reached, an undulating waste of dead soil. 
Few walls or towers or arches rise to break the monotony of the 





*1 See Butler, “ Desert Syria, the Land of a Lost Civilization,” The Geo- 
graphical Review, 1920, pp. 77 ff. 
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unbroken landscape, but the careful explorer will find on closer 
examination that this region was more thickly populated in an- 
tiquity than the hill country to the west.” And concerning the 
entire vast area from the mountains eastward, he writes: “ It has 
been found that practically all of the wide area lying between the 
coast range of the Eastern Mediterranean and the Euphrates ap- 
pearing upon the maps as the Syrian desert, an area embracing 
somewhat more than twenty thousand square miles, was more 
thickly populated than any area of similar dimensions in England 
or in the United States is today, if we exclude the immediate 
vicinity of the large modern cities. . . . The history of the country 
gathered in fragments from the Holy Scriptures and from the 
written records of the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, plainly 
indicates that the region was occupied by a civilized and organized 
society in the earliest days of man’s civilized state.” ** 

In travelling between Der through Palmyra to Damascus, our 
observations confirmed this. We crossed many dry wadis, saw 
many tells, and even sections where desiccation due to the change 
of climate has not been effective in driving away the people. In 
fact we passed through some very fertile areas. 

The exploration of what is now called the Syrian Desert, north, 
east, and west of the Euphrates, will make it more and more im- 
possible to relegate traditions concerning the ancestral home of the 
Hebrews and their migrations to myth. The excavation of a few 
of the thousands of sites in this great Mesopotamian area will show 
that the habitable portions of the country were very vast, and will 
also doubtless show, although the country was ruled at times by 
the Egyptian, Babylonian, Hittite, Mitannean, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Arab—that the inhabitants of the entire region from the 
dawn of history were largely Semitic. But let me add, whether 
this will prove to be the cradle and ultimate home of the Semites, 
is a question I have not discussed. 

The “fertile crescent, the shores of the desert bay” could be 
appropriately used as a description of the Near East at the present 
time if the Euphrates, Khabur and other valleys were excluded 
from the “ desert bay,” and Babylonia transferred to it, for Baby- 
lonia is more of a desert land without irrigation than is Mesopo- 
tamia. “The fertile crescent, the shores of the desert bay” for 





22 Thid. 
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ancient times is, in short, an incorrect and misleading term. It is 
due to a lack of knowledge of the physical and historical geography 
of Syria and Mesopotamia. This lack of knowledge is responsible 
also, in a large measure, for certain baseless theories being widely 
accepted, such as the finding of the origin of the Hebrews in 
southern Arabia; making the Semites living in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia in the early period semi-barbarous; and dismissing to the 
realm of myth the traditions handed down by the Hebrews con- 
cerning their ancestral home in Aram. But then, these are simply 
theories—and theories in support of which there are no traditions, 
historical and archeological facts, or, in truth, anything else but 
other theories. 





ON FALSE ASCETICS AND NUNS IN HINDU FICTION 


MavRIcE BLOOMFIELD 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


TO A CONSIDERABLE EXTENT the place occupied in Western 
Oriental and European fiction by evil magicians and wizards is 
held in India by mendicant ascetics, especially of the class who 
worship Civa and his consort Kali (Durga, Uma, Candi, Karali, 
Camunda, and many other names). In accordance with the char- 
acter and needs of these gods, their ascetic devotees are engaged in 
cruel practices, especially human sacrifice. The reward for these 
is, as a rule, the acquisition of some magic science (vidya) which 
confers upon the ascetics superhuman power, or puts them in pos- 
session of gold. They carry a garland of skulls and a rosary, are 
smeared with the ashes of dead bodies, live in cemeteries, and are 
distinguished by many other outward signs of their calling. Civa 
himself is an ascetic. He, as well as his horrible consort, require 
human sacrifice, wear garlands of human skulls, and drink wine 
from these skulls. Hence both Civa and his ascetic followers are 
_ designated as Kapalin ‘ Skull-carrier,’ the latter also as Kapilika, 
‘Worshipers of Kapalin (Civa), the Skull-carrier.? They have 
also the names Pacupata, ‘devotees of Pacupati (Civa)’; Caiva, 
‘devotees of Qiva’; Mahavratin, ‘performing great vows’; and 
others. The name Mahivratin is especially common in the Kathi- 
saritsigara. In a copper-plate charter of Nagavardhana, nefew 
of Pulakegin II. of Maharastra (610-639 a. D.), a grant is recorded 
of a village near Igatpuri in the Nasik district for the worship of 
the god Kapalecvara ‘ Lord of the Kap§las,’ or, ‘ Wearer of gar- 
lands of skulls,’ and for the maintenance of the Mahiavratins re- 
siding in the temple; see for this and other matters connected 
with this theme, R. G. Bhandarkar, Vdisnavism, (divism etc., pp. 
117ff.; 127 ff. 

Why Civa and Durga should require human sacrifices is not 
clear beyond the intrinsic horrors of the old Rudra-Civa worship, 
with its orgiastic and cannibalistic tendencies. No less classical 
a composition than Bhavabhiti’s drama Malatimadhavam intro- 





+See the recent exposition of this theme in Ernst Arbman, Rudra, Upp- 
sala, 1922. 
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duces an attempt by a Kapalin named Aghoraghanta, ‘ Civa’s 
Bell,’ to sacrifice to Cimunda, a form of Durga, the noble lady 
Malati, procured for the purpose by a female pupil of his, signifi- 
cantly named Kapalakundala, ‘ Wearing skulls as earrings.’ The 
scene is laid (Act fifth) inside of a temple of Camunda, situated 
in a foul-smelling cemetery peopled by a host of skeleton goblins, 
their fleshless bones bound only by their sinews within their black 
and shriveled skins, vast blood-dripping tongues lolling from their 
jaws. The horrible get-up of both Camunda and her priestess 
Kapalakundala is described with sultry imaginativeness: skulls 
figure in both. ‘ Every skull that gems thy necklace laughs with 
horrid life,’ says Kapalakundala, describing Camundé. Kapala- 
kundala also tells rather vaguely why Malati is to be sacrificed: 
‘My wise teacher Aghoraghanta calls me to aid him in the powerful 
rite that ends his toils; to-day he offers the gem of womankind, a 
victim to the goddess.’ In Parcvanitha Caritra 2. 288 Kali praises 
a Kapalika who is ever collecting skulls for her, and is just about 
to achieve the 108th skull by whose means she is to ‘ fulfil her 
purpose.”* Very lurid and offensive descriptions of these Durga 
temples destined for human sacrifice may be found in connection 
with the practices of the so-called Kaiula or Mahakaula, a Civaitic 
sect of the Caktas; see Suali, ‘ Analise dell’ Adicvara Caritra,’ 
Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo-Iranica, vol. 7 (p. 6 of the re- 
print) ;* Hertel, Jinakirti’s Geschichte von Pala und Gopdla, pp. 
81, 91 (cf. 142) ; Samyaktvakaumudi, p. 15; cf. Bhandarkar, 1. c. 
p. 147. 

The story finds the Kapalikas, as a rule, looking for a victim 
which they intend to sacrifice in a cemetery or in a Durga temple, 
in order that a particular vidya (siddhi), ‘ Magic Science,’ which 
they crave, may accrue to them. It is not quite clear why these 
vidyas present themselves automatically, as it were, as the fruit of 
human sacrifice. Kathas. 20. 104 states explicitly that human flesh 
confers the power to fly. In the story of Ambada human sacrifice 


* With the Jainas the name Kapalika itself is anathema. Significantly 
the Arhat Monk Pargvanitha is characterized as a non-Kapilin, ‘whose 
face frightens not, who carries neither skull nor rosary in his hand, who 
wears no necklace of bones or serpents, and is not smeared with ashes’: 
The Ambada story, translated by Charlotte Krause, Indische Erzihler, 
Band 4, p. 124 (Leipzig 1922). 

* kiula = krirakarman. 
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is bartered directly for magic power; see Charlotte Krause, /. ¢, 
p. 56. The Kapalikas are depicted, further, as falling from grace 
thru the lure of beautiful women, and other worldly desires. Tho 
they exercise skill and cruelty, the story regularly shows them 
foiled in their purposes of whatsoever kind. When these ascetics 
try to inveigle their victims, or to satisfy their lusts in any way, 
they use their holy calling as a mantle, with which to cloak their 
designs; this trait, construed as hypocrisy, is seized upon by the 
story tellers as the constant psychic motif of this class of stories, 
no matter how various are the incidents which they entwine with 
this prime idea. The wickedness of these ascetics is also connected 
with the idea of foolishness in the type of ‘ noodle-stories,’ such as 
the Bharatakadvatrincika, where these Civaitic ascetics are shown 
to be foolish, illiterate, voracious, lecherous, and scoundrelly.* In 
Buddhist Literature also the monks frequently fall from grace, and 
are then described as afflicted with the same blend of perversities. 
And we may remark that the Thakas, or Thags (Thugs), who 
sacrifice men to Durga, are also described as stingy and foolish, 
showing that the ideas of fool and knave are no less definitely con- 
nected in India than in the Salomonic proverbs.° 

The female counterpart of the Kapalika is the Buddhist and 
Jainist nun or sister (parivrajika, arhantika) whose business ir. 
fiction is to figure as a pander, go-between, and deviser of cunning 
tricks. The outcome is, in general, as follows: In Buddhist and 
Jaina texts the profession of Kapalika is looked upon as low and 
rascally. Tit for tat, Brahmanical texts take it out on the 
Buddhist and Jaina nuns, there being no Brahmanical nuns. As 
an illustration of the settled contempt for Kapalikas we may take 
the Jaina storiette, Kathakoga, p. 5, where rebirth as a Kapalika 
is regarded as punishment in the sequel of bad karma: One day, 
as king Devapala approaches, in the company of his queen, the 
temple of the Jina, they are met by a Kapalika, carrying a bundle 
of wood on his head. The queen faints at the sight. Later on she 





“See Hertel, Indische Marchen, p. 376. The text of this collection in the 
same author’s recent edition, Bharatakadvatringika (Leipzig, 1922); a 
translation in ‘Zwei Indische Narrenbiicher,’ Indische Hrzihler, Band 5 
(Leipzig, 1922), pp. 19 ff. 

5 See Mironow, Die Dharmapariksé des Amitagati, pp. 8, 36; the author 
in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 52 (1913), pp. 
641 ff. 
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explains that in a former birth she was a Pulindi (wife of a 
Pulinda, or robber), and that the Kapalika was her husband. 
Bidden by a holy man, she took upon herself a vow, in consequence 
of which she was reborn as Devapila’s chief queen. But her hus- 
band did not take the vow, and was reborn as a Kapalika. 

As far as fiction is concerned, the theme next broadens out a 
good deal by introducing all sorts of people who are not ascetics 
at all, but sham the get-up and behavior of ascetics for all sorts of 
nefarious purposes. Thieves do this so regularly as to make it a 
shrewd guess that the Steya-Castra, or Thieves’ Manual, if ever 
found, will contain one or more siitras recommending thieves to 
operate in the guise of a Kapalika, Pagupata, or Parivrijaka.° 
Most important is the following: The last mentioned idea is ex- 
ported from human affairs into the field of beast-fable, so that 
there is scarcely ever an animal, which wishes to eat or injure 
another animal, that does not appear in the rdéle of sham ascetic. 
The Timi-fish who lives in sacred waters, practising the vow of 
silence, devours his own kind, and the heron who is the animal 
ascetic par excellence,’ in turn devours the Timi-fish (Boéhtlingk’s 
Indische Spriiche, 2573, 2575). Tiger and cat; heron and crow; 
jackal and monkey appear in turn (sometimes interchangeably) in 
this réle, victimizing both men and animals. 

In the final outcome our fiction presents itself under three main 
heads: First, ascetics, cruel and deceitful by dint of the demands 
of their profession. Second, ascetics who fall from grace and 
violate their profession. Third, sham ascetics. These main forms 
shape themselves into the following six classes of stories for con- 
venient practical treatment : . 


i. Stories of ascetics who practice atrocities ex professo. 

ii. Stories of wicked ascetics smitten by love. 
iii. Stories of greedy, gluttonous, or otherwise vicious ascetics. 
iv. Stories of rogues who sham asceticism. 





® See my essay, ‘On the Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction,’ AJPh. 44. 121. 
For the way in which thieves manage to cast suspicion on sincere devotees 
see ib. pp. 121 ff. Already Mahabh. 1. 5560; 12. 5292”, 5593* advises ras- 
cals first to breed confidence by building the sacred fire, by sacrifices, 
by pious demeanor, by silence, by wearing the ascetic’s red robe, braids, 
and antelope’s skin; and then to fall like a wolf upon the confiding victim. 

*See the author, AJPh. 40, pp. 10 ff. 
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v. Stories of animals in the beast-fable which sham asceticism. 
vi. Stories of wicked female ascetics. 


Before passing on to these stories there is another preliminary 
matter which requires separate and collective treatment. The 
stories have a way of dwelling with unction that thinly disguises 
irony upon the monkish dress, the technical parafernalia, and the 
godly behavior of such people, making the good guess that pre- 
cisely such descriptions will set off best the rascally doings of them 
that display this holiness. It is done very cleverly, with distinct 
ironic intention, but this does not compare with the really artful 
skill with which these descriptions are carried into the domain of 
the beast fable when it is question of one animal tricking another. 
E. g., the animal stands on its two hind legs, to match the human 
ascetic’s standing on one foot; * it puts on the ascetic’s bark gar- 
ment or holds sacred grass in its forepaws; it almost always wor- 
ships the sun; °* and it recites sacred or moral stanzas. Both with 
man and animal these mock descriptions of ascetic get-up figure so 
largely as to show them to be the reflex of a settled scepticism as to 
the sincerity or efficacy of such professions in general,’® dashed 
strongly with contempt in the mind at least of the intellectual 
story-teller if not altogether in the mind of the average listener 
to such stories. It must be understood, however, that this attitude 
of mind does not exclude faith in really sincere professors of these 
practices, as shown by every other page of Hindu literature. In 
spite of their evil ways the populace stands in awe of and shows 
honor to the profession ; cf. Schmidt, 7. c. p. 17. 

We have from the pen of Anandagiri, pupil and biographer of 
the great Camkaricirya in his Camkaravijaya, one description 
(out of many) of the standard get-up of the Kapilika, bits of 
which constantly are verified by the more hap-hazard descriptions 
of the same gentry in fiction: His body is smeared with ashes 
from a funeral pyre, around his neck hangs a string of human 





® Mahabh. 13. 1798 pokes fun at one who stands on one foot for even as 
much as a thousand ages (yugasahasram). 

®* This feature receives, as it were, mock canonization in the title of 175th 
Jaitaka (Adiccupatthina Jitaka). See for this feature, Richard Schmidt, 
Fakire und Fakirtum im alten und modernen Indien, pp. 152, 158, 167. 

2° Dress does not make a Yogin; and there are many shams; see Schmidt, 
l. c., pp. 15, 21, 183. 
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skulls, his forehead is streaked with a black line, his hair is twisted 
into a matted braid, his loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin, a 
hollow skull is in his left hand (for a cup), and in his right hand 
he carries a bell which he rings incessantly, etc. Accordingly in 
Kathias. 24. 82 ff. the thief Civa (dig at the god who stands sponsor 
to this type of ascetic life) goes with his pal Madhava to Ujjayini, 
where the precious pair successfully pass a gold brick off on the 
greedy Purohita Camkarasvamin, chaplain of the king. Civa’s réle 
is that of religious ascetic. He takes up his quarters in a hut on 
the banks of the Sipra river; in this hut he places, so that they 
can be seen by day, sacred darbha grass, a vessel for begging, and 
a deer-skin. In the morning he anoints his body with thick clay— 
as if testing beforehand his destined smearing with the mud of the 
hell Avici. Plunging into the water of the river, he remains a 
long time with his head downward—as if rehearsing beforehand 
his coming descent to hell, the result of his evil actions. Rising 
from his bath he remains a long time looking up toward the sun— 
as if showing that he deserves to be impaled. Then he goes into 
the presence of the god and making rings of kuca grass** and 
muttering prayers, he remains sitting in the posture called Pad- 
misana,’* with a hypocritical cunning face. From time to time 
he makes an offering to Visnu, having gathered white flowers— 
even as he takes captive the simple hearts of the good by his vil- 
lainy. Then he mutters prayers and sits in prolonged meditation. 
Next day, clothed in the skin of a black antelope, staff in hand, he 
wanders about the city, and observing a strict silence he takes three 
handfuls of rice from Brahmans’ houses, divides them in three 
parts, gives one part to the crows (bali-offering), one part to a 
guest, and with the third part fills his maw. He remains for a 
long time counting his beads and muttering prayers, but in the 
night, when alone, he thinks over the weak points of his fellow- 
men. Thus he gains, as exceedingly self-denying hermit, complete 
ascendancy over the minds of the citizens. 





Rings of this sacred grass are worn on the fingers at sacrifice. 

* This ascetic posture is described by Tawney in his Translation, vol. 1, 
p. 197, note: Sitting with the thighs crossed, with one hand resting on the 
left thigh, the other held up with the thumb upon the heart, and the eyes 
directed to the tip of the nose. The word occurs also in Mallinitha Cari- 
tra 2. 23; 8. 377 (padmasandsinam gurum). Cf. Schmidt, 1. c., pp. 59, 235, 
and p. 28, where there is a picture of the padmasana posture. 
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Even more subtly Dacakumaracarita ii. 44 ff. tells how Man- 
tragupta, wishing to gain the reputation that he is able to drive 
out Yaksas, goes about the business of fake ascetic. He puts on 
the braids of a real Kapalika ascetic, whom he has previously 
slain,** envelops himself in a garment made of a mass of patches, 
and sleeps on the bare ground. He gathers pupils about him whom 
he treats so well that they spread a great report of his holiness. 
The people are led to believe that he has Veda, Upanisad, and 
Vedaiiga on the string; that he can unravel tangled cases of law 
by his knowledge of the Castras; that he is truthful, and pitiful. 
By contact with him the purposes of religion are soon attained. 
Grains of dust from his feet cure ills that have long baffled physi- 
cians. His foot-water drives away demons that have resisted all 
conjurors. And he is withal free from all conceit—all this in the 
minds of the gullible. 

In Setaketu Jaitaka (377) a band of ascetics, living in the king’s 
park, are about to be saluted by the king. Their leader, Setaketu,™ 
addresses them: ‘Sirs, the king is coming to-day; now by once 
conciliating kings a man may live happily all the years of his life. 
So now some of you do the swinging penance; some lie on thorn- 
beds; ** some undergo the five-fire-penance;** some practise the 
mortification by squatting; some the act of diving; and some re- 
peat texts.’ Setaketu himself, at the door of the hut on a chair 
with a head-rest, puts a book with a brilliant colored wrapping on 
a painted stand, and explains texts to four or five intelligent pupils. 
In Kasava Jataka (221) a sham ascetic clothes himself in a yellow 
robe, puts on the guise of a Paccekabuddha, with a covering about 
his head. In Kuhaka Jataka (89) figures a shifty rascal of an 





18 See the story in the sequel. 
** This ancient Upanisad name (Cvetaketu) as a dig against Brahman- 
ical asceticism. 

+8 Pictures of ascetics doing penance on thorns may be seen in the Rev. 
W. M. Zumbro’s article in The National Geographic Magazine, vol. 24, 
nr. 12, pp. 1268, 1269, 1270, 1279. 

**A reproduction of this penance (paficignitapas), ibid., p. 1286. 
Mentioned also Jitaka 487; Parcvanitha 6. 52; and in the story of the 
merchant Campaka, p. 48 (Hertel, Indische Erzihler, Band 7; Leipzig 
1922). The penance consists of sitting between four fires, the sun burn- 
ing down upon the head as the fifth. Cf. Schmidt, l. c., pp. 17, 158, 168, 
181. 
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ascetic of the class which wears long matted hair.’ In Dhajavi- 
hetha Jataka (39) a sham ascetic, who misconducts himself by 
night, stands by day in a cemetery on one foot worshiping the sun. 
In Hemavijaya’s Kathiratnikara, Story 64, a fake ascetic hangs 
about his neck a garland of antelopes’ horns; puts shoes on his 
feet; carries in his hand a long trident; ties various roots to his 
head ; daubs his body with a thick crust of ashes; dresses in crazy- 
quilt cloth; and has his ears hung with symbolic figures of crystal. 
In Devendra’s Maharastri Tales, Jacobi, Ausgewahlte Erwihl- 
ungen, p. 80, lines 1 ff., a Pacgupata ascetic, who is really a highway 
robber, is adorned with diadems of long matted hair; his limbs 
are strewn with ashes; in his fist he holds the trident; he is en- 
circled with evil-averting amulets; his fingers are busy with his 
hermit’s token. In the same collection, p. 67, lines 20 ff., a re- 
ligious mendicant who is really a thiei, muttering and mumbling 
(verses), carries a bunch of three staves (tridanda) from which, 
after sunset, he pulls out a sword. In Kathis. 26. 196 a wicked 
Mahavratin ascetic named Jalapida, mutters spells in a corner of 
an empty temple. In Kathas. 33. 134 a Brahman makes an im- 
pression because he lives on rice in the husk. In Kathakoga, p. 
130, a handsome, erotic ascetic with matted hair, named Sucarman, 
a sweet speaker, quick in inventing answers to suit the occasion, 
practises his tricks for his purposes. In Maharastri Tales, p. 10, 
line 6, Varadhanu under cover of the dress of a Kapalika ascetic 
rescues his banished mother, disguising in this instance for a 
worthy purpose. Thieves regularly disguise themselves as ascetics, 
and are just as regularly found out; see, e. g., Pargvanatha Caritra 
6. 139; cf. the statement above. 

In Hemavijaya’s Katharatnikara, Story 133, the king’s fool, 
Bhima, dresses up as Civa himself, in order to trick his master. 
He wears an ornament of serpents made of leather; has a third 
eye painted with soap-stone on his forehead ; holds a trident in his 
fist; carries a cunningly designed lute; has a mass of braids piled 
like a diadem on his head; puts on a black cloth like an elefant’s 
skin ; daubs his body with ashes; and has a garland of skulls hang- 
ing about his neck. This is really also the ideal Kapalika costume. 

Occasionally the slur that is implied by these get-ups is cast 





** This rascal is probably a Bharataka; see the frontispiece in Hertel’s 
Zwei Indische Narrenbiicher, Indische Erzéhler, Band V (Leipzig, 1922). 
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upon nuns or female ascetics, tho their dress and behavior do not 
elicit quite as pronounced satire. In Kathas. 13. 88 a female 
ascetic, Yogakarandika, ‘ Chest of magic,’ living in a sanctuary of 
Buddha, acts as a procuress; and in Dacgakumaracarita ii. 37, a 
nun (cramaniki), named Arhantika ‘ Savioress,’ who is later on 
described as nirgranthika ‘ fetterless,’ acts a go-between for a lewd 
pair. Arhantika and nirgranthika are Jaina terms; it is therefore 
clear that Brahmanical texts have it in for the Buddhist and the 
Jaina nun impartially. 

But the satire on outward show of hypocritical saintliness bites 
most pungently in the beast fable. ‘ Wolf in monk’s cassock’ is 
known the world over,'* but nowhere does the undercurrent of 
suspicion and contempt of ascetics run stronger than in the descrip- 
tions of the get-up and behavior of the beasts in the Hindu fable. 
It begins in Mahabharata 2. 41. 30 ff. — 1463 ff. in the fable of 
the preaching (dharmavak) hansa bird which eats the eggs, placed 
by other birds in its keeping. Of the feline species the cat persists 
as the typical sham ascetic, beginning, once more, with Mahabh. 
5. 160. 15-43 = 5421-49, where birds and mice entrust their safety 
to a cat that preaches the law on the shore of the Gaga, holding 
high its paw (irdhvabihu). In Manu 4. 30, 192, 195, 196; Visnu 
93. 9, cats and herons (see below) are the typical hypocrites. 

In Paficatantra 3. 2 (Kosegarten’s text) the cat Dadhikarna 
stands as ascetic on the bank of a river, holding a handful of 
sacred grass, furnished with the twelve sacred spots, one eye shut, 
touching the ground only with half a foot, its face turned towards 
the sun, preaching good conduct, and abstention from animal sac- 
rifice. In the Biihler-Kielhorn edition the cat’s name is Tiksna- 
danstra, ‘ Sharp-tooth,’ and the cat’s behavior is not very different. 
More briefly, but to the same point, Tantrakhyayika 3. 4 (p. 102) ; 
Pirnabhadra 3. 3 (p. 190). In Hitopadeca 1. 4 the sham ascetic 
cat Dirghakarna describes himself as living on the banks of the 
Gaiga, as constantly taking baths, as abstaining from flesh, and 
as performing in chastity the holy vow called cindrayana, so that 
even the birds are ecstatic in his praise. He has come to learn the 
holy life from the venerable, blind old vulture Jaradgava. In 
BiJara Jataka (128) the prose unaccountably substitutes a jackal 
for the cat, which latter is clearly the original subject, as is indi- 





78 See, e. g. Weber, Indische Studien, iii, pp. 363 ff. 
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cated by both the title and the poetic stanza at the end. ‘ Godly 
is my name,’ saith the jackal. ‘ Why do you stand on one leg?’ 
‘ Because, if I stood on all four at once, the earth would not bear 
my weight. That is why I stand on one leg only.’*® ‘Why do 
you keep your mouth open?’ ‘To take the air. It is my only 
food.’ ‘And why do you face the sun?’ ‘To worship him.’ See 
also Julien, Les Avaddnas, vol. ii, pp. 152 ff.; Ralston, Tibetan 
Tales, p. 344. Patterned after the cat is that greater feline, the 
old tiger in Hitopadega 1. 2, which stands on the banks of the lake, 
performing lustrations, holding sacred grass in his paw, and offer- 
ing, from sheer wishlessness, the present of a golden bracelet to 
the passing traveler whom he subsequently eats. 

Other quadrupeds figure as sham ascetics: The jackal, Aggika 
Jitaka (129), who has his hair singed off his body by a forest-fire, 
so that he is left perfectly bald, except for a tuft like a scalp-knot 
where the crown of his head is pressed against a tree. Drinking 
from a pool he catches sight of his top-knot, reflected in the water, 
and exclaims: ‘ At last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market.’ He 
then poses as Bharadvaja (ancient sacred name), votary of the Fire- 
God. Accident also furnishes a cat with the trade-mark of ascetic, 
very drolly, in the Gujarati Patcikhyanavarttika, nr. 6 (see 
Hertel, Das Paiicatantra, p. 140): a cat sticks his head into a 
butter pot belonging to a dealer, and cannot get it out again. The 
dealer, out of pity, breaks the pot, but its rim remains on the neck 
of the animal as a mark of monkhood. In Vaka Jaitaka (300) a 
wolf living on a rock is surrounded by the winter floods, and, to 
make the best of a bad business, resolves to keep the fast (uposa- 
tha). In Adiccupatthina Jaitaka (175) a monkey, in order to 
obtain food, puts on the airs of a holy man, seeking alms, and 
worshiping the sun. The same species in Makkata Jataka (173) 
during a cold rain spies from the outside of a hut a nice fire inside, 
and, in order to be welcome inside, puts on the bark dress of a 
dead ascetic, and lifts up his basket and crooked stick. Similarly 
Kapi Jataka (252). 

In the bird world, the heron figures as the typical sham ascetic 
by side of the mammal cat. He lives on the lake shore; his neck is 





** Cf. the story of the boy-ascetic Dhruva (Visnu Purina 1. 11, 12) whose 
spiritual power became so great that the earth could not bear his burden, 
and Vigsnu had to place him in the heavens as the polar star (dhruva). 
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curved; he stands on one foot. These features belong, I believe, 
to the natural history of the baka, who probably differs little from 
our pelican. They are well calculated to have originated the fancy 
that he is a true ascetic, as well as a sham ascetic, the latter be- 
cause he lusts after fish; see the author in AJ Ph. 40.10. There is 
but a solitary detailed description of another bird as sham ascetic, 
in Dhammadhaja Jataka (384),?° namely a ‘ travelled crow’ whose 
asceticism is mocked in precisely the same terms as that of the 
jackal (or cat) in Bilara Jataka, above. 

We come now to the classified stories, in the arrangement pro- 
posed above: 


I. Stories of ascetics who practise atrocities ex professo 


In Bhavabhiti’s Malatimidhava a woman Kapalakundala, wear- 
ing a garland of human skulls, kidnaps the heroine MaAlati in the 
dead of the night, and places her before the image of Camunda 
in a temple near the cemetery, to be killed and sacrificed to the 
goddess by the Kapalika Aghoraghanta, Kapalakundala’s pre- 
ceptor. She is rescued by the hero Madhava who slays Aghora- 
. ghanta. 

In Dagakumiracarita ii, p. 41 ff. Mantragupta begins his ad- 
ventures in a cemetery near the city of the Kaliigas. There he 
overhears a couple of demonic servitors complain that their ras- 
cally master, an evil but powerful wizard, was just then disturbing 
their love passages with an order to fetch for him Kanakalekhi, 
the daughter of Kardana, the king of the Kalifigas. Mantragupta 
comes upon this wizard who is a Kapalika: his body is ornamented 
with glittering pieces of skulls; he is smeared with ashes of funeral 
fires; he wears braids that look like a streak of lightning; with 
his left hand he is sacrificing steadily into a fierce fire crackling 
sesame and mustard. In front of him stands one of the afore- 
mentioned servants with folded hands, saying: ‘Issue your com- 
mand; wherewith can I serve you?’ He is told to fetch the 
princess Kanakalekha, and does so. Frightened and in tears, she 
keeps crying, ‘ Woe me, father, woe me, mother,’ as the Kapalika 
holds her by her thick hair, upon which the garland has become 
crumpled and withered. As he is about to chop off her head with 
a stone-whetted sword, Mantragupta, quick as a flash, snatches the 





2° See Morris, Folk-Lore Journal, 2. 304. 
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sword out of his hands, cuts off his head with its thick matted hair, 


: and throws it into the cleft of a hollow tree. The servitor is re- 
y joiced at the death of his cruel master and offers gratefully to do 
* Mantragupta’s bidding. He tells him to carry the princess back 
is to her home. 

¢, Tho the rest of the story involves the trick of a sham ascetic 


(class iv), and that too, the most ingenious one of all, we may 
record it in its own connection. In accord with the settled con- 
ventions of Hindu literature Kanakalekhi promptly falls in love 
with Mantragupta, and begs him, that has just saved her life, not 
to expose her to the danger of death from love. She invites him 
to come with her, relying on the tried discretion of her attendants. 
Mantragupta passes blissful days with her. Now her father, who 
happens to be sporting in a grove on the shore of the sea, is at- 
tacked and captured by the Andhra king Jayasinha. The latter 
then sues for Kanakalekha’s hand, tho he has been led to believe 
that she is possessed by a Yaksa (demon) who allows no other 
man access. Mantragupta fetches the matted braids off the head 
of the Kapalika whom he has slain and, as sham ascetic, establishes 
for himself a great reputation, as sketched above. Jayasinha 
q craves his magic, wherewith to drive out the Yaksa. Mantragupta, 
pretending that the task presents great difficulties, asks for three 
days in which to prepare. These he uses to dig a cave connected 
with the shore of a lake. He then advises the king to dive into 
the lake and stay at the bottom as long as possible: he would then 
emerge from the lake in a rejuvenated and beautiful form, in the 








; face of which the Yaksa would retreat from the princess. Man- 
A tragupta hides in the cave; kills the king; stows him away in the ‘ 
h cave; and, in the morning, presents himself on the throne as king 
- Jayasinha rejuvenated.** He marries the princess and releases her 
“" father. 

-. Stories of wicked Kapalikas who intend to offer a human sac- 
e rifice frequently introduce a trick by which the intended victim 
" asks the Kapalika ‘to show him how’ ** he must behave in order 
a 

- *1 Rejuvenation (quekbronn) and trick-rejuvenation (killing the person 
h to be rejuvenated) are settled fiction motifs. Instances of the latter 


Kathas. 40. 61 ff.; Dagakumaracarita 3 (end of Upahiravarman’s story). 
le *2 This important motif not only persists in the Kipflika stories, but 
os occurs also in other sferes of narration; see, e. g. Kathis. 13. 91 ff.; South- 
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to be properly immolated. Thus Kathis. 38. 47 ff. a mendicant, 
named Prapaiicabuddhi, presents every day a box to king Vikra- 
maditya. One day the king drops the box which bursts open and 
discloses a jewel. On investigation all the previous boxes are 
found each to contain a jewel. The king asks the mendicant (here 
called gramana, with slur on Buddhist monks) to explain his gen- 
erosity. The mendicant replies: ‘On the fourteenth day of the 
black fortnight ?* now approaching I have to perform a certain 
incantation at night-fall in a cemetery outside this town. I de- 
sire you, my hero, to take part, for obstacles are easily swept away 
by the aid of a hero.’ The king consents, but at the appointed 
time the adorable Hari appears to him in a dream, saying: ‘ My 
son, this Prapaiicabuddhi (‘ Deceitful-minded’) is rightly named, 
for he means to offer you up as a victim. So do not do what he 
tells you to do, but say to him, you do it first, and when I have 
learned the way, I will do it. Then slay him, and you will obtain 
the power that he desires to obtain.’ At the appointed time, the 
king, sword in hand, enters the cemetery where the Kapalika has 
just performed the ‘circle incantation.’ He welcomes the king 
with the words: ‘ King, close your eyes, and fall at full length on 
the ground face downwards, and in this way both of us will attain 
our ends.’ The king answers: ‘ Do it yourself first. Show me 
how to do it, and after I have learned, I will do precisely as you 
do.” The foolish knave falls on the earth; Vikramaditya cuts off 
his head, and is rewarded with the power of going thru the air. 
King Vikrama figures quite regularly in this Kapalika adven- 
ture. Thus in the version of Vikrama Carita as presented by 
Lescallier (Le Tréne Enchanté, pp. 177 ff., xth story): King 
Bekemeradjet loses his way while hunting, meets an old woman 
about to load a bundle of fagots on her head, and essays to help 
her. Out of gratitude she tells him of a queen Abnouly, whom 
Bekemeradjet decides to find. He travels until he comes to a place 
which is studded with human skulls. One of them bursts out 
laughing ;** the king asks, why this merriment? The head replies: 





ern Textus Simplicior of Paficatantra, ZMDG@. 56. 32, 42; cf. Benfey, 
Paicatantra 1, 113 ff., 609. 

** For this date see Bhandarkar, J. c., p. 118. In the Ambada story, l. c., 
p. 56 the same date is given, but in the same story, p. 107, such a sacrifice 
is undertaken on the evening of the eighth day of the half-month. 

** The laugh-motif: see JAOS. 36, pp. 79 ff. 
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? ‘I laugh, because in a few hours your head will keep company with 
ours. A short distance from here lives a demon in the guise of a 
Djogui (Yogin). He addresses passers-by pleasantly, and tells 
' them that he will show them a curious thing. He tells them to 
take an iron cauldron full of black peas, put it upon a fire, and let 
him know when it is boiling. Then the demon throws them into the 
cauldron, eats them, and throws the heads upon the ground.’**> The 
: skull then advises him to request the demon, at the crucial point, 
to show him how to do it, and to throw him into the kettle. Then 
he is to take some of the peas and scatter them upon the skulls; 
they will return to life, and become his servants. All this happens 
as prescribed, and, after other adventures, Vikrama, aided by his 
newly acquired friends, obtains the queen Abnouly. In Weber’s 
analysis of the mss. and contents of Vikrama Carita (Sinhisana- 
dvatringika) this story is given in Jainistic Sanskrit, and com- 
pared with the well-known climax in the widely propagated marchen 
of Hansel und Gretel; *° see Indische Studien 15. 211, 215 ff., 235, 
277 ff. The wizard here is a Digambara Yogin (with obvious dig 
at that Jaina sect) ; the reward of the king consists of the eight 
mahasiddhi (Yoga arts), and a gold-man into which the body of 
the magician has turned. 

The ‘ show me how’ motif occurs once more in the Vetila stories 
24, 25; Kathas. 98. 69 ff.; 99. 15 ff.; Baital Pachisi 25 (Oecesterley, 
pp. 169, 180): The Vetala, pleased with Vikrama’s courage in his 
attempts to fetch the corpse for the Kapalika, warns him: ‘ That 
wicked mendicant for whom you have fetched this human corpse, 
wishing to offer you as a victim, will say to you: “ King, prostrate 
yourself on the ground in such a way that eight limbs will touch 
it!” Then, great King, you must say to that ascetic: “Show me 
first how to do it, and I will do it as you do.” Then he will fling 
himself on the ground, and show you how to perform the prostra- 
tion, and that moment you must cut off his head with the sword.’ 
In due course Vikrama cuts off the head of the ascetic, and he 
tears and drags the lotus of his heart out of his inside. 

In Neogi, Tales Sacred and Secular, pp. 86 ff., the story is told 








*° The magician Raudraksa decides to ask the ‘all-giving’ (sarvarhdada) 
King Candraprabha for his head, in Divydvadina, p. 320; the king com- 
plies with his wish in the sequel. 
°° Cf. Benfey, Paficatantra i. 256. 
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in the manner of Lescallier, interlaced with certain popular ro- 
mantic motifs: A Yogin contracts with a childless king to procure 
for him children by each of his three wives, on the condition that 
one of the royal children shall be his. In proper time he carries 
off the youngest prince to his abode in the forest. While roaming 
there, the prince meets a fair damsel who informs him that the 
Yogin is a Tantrika who offers human flesh to the goddess Kali. 
She points to a mass of dead bodies whose heads laugh long and 
loud in his face. The Yogin conducts the prince to a cemetery, 
where an image is set up, and commands him to prostrate himself 
before the altar. The prince says: ‘I am the son of a king, and 
do not know how to prostrate myself; show me how to do it.’ The 
Tantrika complies; the prince cuts off his head; the corpses all are 
made alive again by showering upon their heads flowers and bel- 
leaves from the altar; and the prince marries the damsel. 

In Parcgvanaitha Caritra 2. 199ff. the pious prince Bhima 
(Bhimasena), who is traveling with his friend Matisagara, is 
approached by a Kapalika who confides to him that he is in pos- 
session of a magic science (vidya) called ‘ World-shaking’ (bhu- 
vanaksobhini), which he had cultivated for twelve years, but that 
‘it still requires a final performance in a cemetery. For this he 
needs Bhima as his aid. Matisigara warns Bhima not to mix him- 
self up with a rogue, but the prince, confident of his own virtue 
(dharma), persists in codperating with the ascetic. They arrive 
at the cemetery, where the Kapalika, after drawing a circle and 
adoring some divinity, attempts to prepare Bhima’s hair-lock prior 
to cutting off his head. Bhima sees thru the deceit, tells him that 
courage alone is his top-knot,?’ and to proceed with his business. 
The rogue then, realizing that his trick is not working, prepares 
to cut off Bhima’s head by force, and, by way of preliminary, makes 
the whole world shake by his terrible doings. Bhima stands un- 
daunted. The ascetic then promises that, if he will freely give his 
head, he will be born to bliss in the next world. In the end Bhima 
jumps upon the shoulders of the Kapalika who flies up in the air 
and shakes Bhima off. As he falls, a Yaksini (Siren) receives 
him in her folded hands, and takes him to her house. Later on 
Bhima comes upon a temple of Kalika (Durga), built or adorned 
with men’s bones, skulls etc., in whose centre stands a frightful 





27 mama sattvam eva cikhabandhah. 
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image of the divinity. There he sees the Kapalika holding Mati- 
sigara by the hair, saying to him: ‘ Unhappy wretch, think now 
of thy favorite divinity,?* before I cut off thy head in honor of 
this Kalikai!’? Bhima springs upon him, but just as he is about 
to kill him, Kalika intercedes for her ‘ child’ that is forever col- 
lecting skulls for her, the present being the 108th skull, by whose 
means she will fulfil her purpose. Bhima, in true Jinistic spirit, 
spares the Kapalika and converts Kalika from her evil ways. 

In Kathias. 26. 193 ff. Devadatta, a gambler of good family who 
has lost his all, resorts to a Mahavratin, named Jalapaida, who pro- 
poses to help him if he will take part in a magic ceremony. He 
takes him to a cemetery, and bids him worship the tree-goddess 
Vidyutprabha. While he does so, one day the tree bursts open, 
whereupon a nymf conducts him thru the middle of that tree to 
the goddess, whom he marries. Vidyutprabha becomes pregnant, 
and the ascetic bids Devadatta cut her open and bring him the 
embryo. Naturally he refuses, but Vidyutprabha herself performs 
the operation, in order to end a curse in consequence of which she, 
a Vidyadhari, had been turned into a Yaksi.*® He carries the 
embryo to the ascetic, who eats it and turns into an air-going 
Vidyadhara. Devadatta realizes that he has been deceived by the 
ascetic, and engages a Vetala,** in order to revenge himself. On 
the shoulders of the Vetila he flies up to the palace of the Vidya- 
dharas, where he finds the ascetic seated as king upon a jeweled 
throne, endeavoring to induce Vidyutprabha, who has returned to 
her Vidyadhari state, to marry him. He attacks and conquers the 
ascetic, but he spares his life. Durga appears, expresses her ad- 
miration of his courage, and makes him Vidyadhara king. He is 
reunited with Vidyutprabha; the Vetala carries the ascetic back 
to earth, his splendor fallen from him. 

In Pargvanatha Caritra 3. 903 ff., quite exceptionally, a Vidya- 
dhari practices human sacrifice, in order to obtain a magic vidya. 
It is not clear why a Vidyadhari should do this, for she is by the 
very terms of her name a ‘ Science-holder.’? There seems to be 





*° Frequent idea: see, e. g. Prabandacintémani (Tawney’s Translation), 
pp. 32, 35, 123, 177. 

*° A demonic female inferior to the heaven-dwelling Vidyadhari. 

2° A type of demonic being who often appears as servitor; 80, e. g., 
Vikrama’s vetala, named Agnicikha, in Vikrama Carita, etc. 
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some displacement in the story, which runs as follows: King 
Harigcandra has by the decree of fate sunk to the station of care- 
taker of a cemetery. He hears there the lament of a woman, and, 
when he asks her why, she points to a noble man hanging head 
down from the branch of a banyan tree. The man turns out to be 
her husband, Mahasena, son of Candracekhara, the ruler of the 
land, carried off by the Vidyadhari, who desires to sacrifice him in 
order that the science ‘ All-conquering’ (vigvavacikara-vidya) may 
be kind and liberal to her. Harigcandra out of pity for the wife 
takes the place of the victim. The demoness begins to cut off 
Harigccandra’s flesh, but the cry of a jackal arouses an ascetic who 
rages over the desecration of his hermitage, whereupon the Vidyi- 
dhari vanishes with her retinue. 


II. Stories of wicked ascetics smitten by love 


The preceding stories exhibit the ascetic in his quasi-legitimate 
pursuit of obtaining victims for his cruel divinity, and, generally 
speaking, a reward in the form of some kind of magic power. But 
ascetics are lewd as well as power-loving. Kapalikas carry off 
- maidens in Mallinatha Caritra 1. 72 ff.; Story of Ambada, 1. c., 
p- 106. Bald, braided ascetics have to be kept from intercourse 
with the slave-girls of the harem; see Otto Stein, Megasthenes und 
Kautilya, p. 107; and according to Manu 7. 363 female ascetics 
are in similar disrepute.*®° Accordingly there is a settled type of 
story in which ascetics are smitten by the arrow of the bodiless god. 
Being, in theory, immune to the lure of women, and, therefore, 
ineligible as lovers and husbands, they are driven by their evil 
instincts to resort to some crafty device to obtain their end. The 
story gloats unctuously over their failure and discomfiture. In 
the following versions of one and the same story, the ‘ box-on-river’ 
motif ** enters. In Kathis. 15. 30ff., an ascetic described as 





8° See Biihler’s note to his translation of this passage, SBE. 35, p. 317. 

81 A preliminary bibliography of this important fiction theme may be 
stated briefly: Jacobi, Das Mahabharata, pp. 13, 57; ZDMG. 65. 426, 438; 
450; Ind. Antiquary 30. 297 (bis); Hertel, Das Pafcatantra, p. 282; 
Indische Marchen, pp. 155, 201, 227; Translation of Kathiratnakara, vol. 
2, p. 35; Translation of ‘Kaufmann Tschampaka’ (Indische Erzihler, 
Band 7, Leipzig, 1922), p. 23; Tawney, Translation of Kathisaritsigara, 
vol. 2, p. 629; Charpentier, Paccekabuddhageschichten, p. 125; Charlotte 
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‘silent? (maunavratah pravrajakah) comes to a merchant’s house 
for alms, and sees there the merchant’s beautiful daughter. He 
breaks out in the exclamation, ‘ Ah, alas, alas!’ Whereupon the 
merchant asks him why he, tho bound by silence, had said what 
he had said. The ascetic pretends to foresee that the marriage of 
the maid will destroy her father and his family. By request, he 
advises the merchant to place his daughter by night in a box, on 
the top of which there must be a light, and set her adrift on the 
Ganges. The merchant does so. The ascetic bids his pupils bring 
it secretly, but not to open it even if they hear a noise inside. In 
the mean time a prince goes to bathe in the river, fishes out the 
box, opens it, and immediately marries the heart-enchanting maid. 
And he sets the box adrift again on the Ganges, exactly as it was 
before, but placing a fierce monkey inside. The pupils bring the 
box to the ascetic, who pretends to be about to perform incantations 
with it. He takes the box to the top of a monastery, and when he 
opens it the monkey tears off his nose and ears, so that he becomes 
an object of derision. Essentially the same story in Ksemendra’s 
Brhatkathamanjari iii. 36 ff. 

In Kathakoga, pp. 130 ff. a ‘ handsome ascetic with matted hair,’ 
named Sugarman, a sweet speaker, skilled in prognostics, dines 
one day with the merchant Gaigaditya who has two beautiful 
daughters, Jaya and Vijaya. He cannot eat for lusting after them. 
The merchant, on quizzing him, learns that his daughters will de- 
stroy the paternal family. The ascetic suggests their exposure in 
a box on the river, and the story develops on lines parallel with the 
preceding. Again this story, with names changed, occurs as the 
second of the Bharatakadvatringika. Hertel, Pala und Gopdla, p. 
70, reports from the Papabuddhinrpa-Dharmabuddhimantrikatha 
an echo of the same idea: King Bhimasena entertains an ascetic 
_ who falls in love with the king’s lovely daughter. By night he tries 
to visit her, and is impaled for his crime. The story is reported 
also from South-India (much changed and with extraneous addi- 
tions) in The Orientalist, vol. 2, p. 146. 

There are, next, two stories of the practices of lewd ascetics 





Krause, Die Abenteuer Ambada’s (Indische Erziéhler, Band 4, Leipzig, 
1922), p. 104; Kunala Jataka 536 (Fausbill, p. 444); Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, xXvI. 33°; Paricistaparvan 2. 224 ff.; Kathikoca, pp. 133 note, 
148; Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 92; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
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without the box-on-river device: Kathas. 121. 3 ff.; Mallinitha 
Caritra 1. 29 ff.: 

In Kathas. 121. 3 ff. Madanamafijari, daughter of Dundubhi, 
king of the Yaksas, and wife of Manibhadra, brother of no less 
than the god Kuvera, is seen by a wicked Kapalika ** at the 
moment when she wakes from sleep in a garden of Ujjayini. Con- 
sumed with love he goes to a cemetery to practise magic to draw 
her to him. Madanamaiijari, becoming aware of his intentions, 
complains to her husband who tells Kuvera, and he in turn com- 
plains to Brahma. The supreme god advises her to invoke the 
paladin king Vikramaditya when she feels herself drawn along by 
the Kapalika’s spell. She is, indeed, dragged by the spell, and 
reaches the cemetery in an agony of terror. The Kapalika goes 
off to rinse his mouth in a river near-by. Then she calls, ‘ Deliver 
me, noble king Vikramaditya! See, protecting talisman of the 
world, this Kapalika is bent on outraging by force, in your realm, 
me a chaste matron!’ Vikramaditya summons his trusty servitor, 
the Vetaila Agnicikha, who seizes the Kapalika by the legs, whirls 
him around in the air, and dashes him down on the earth, so as 
to crush at one blow his body and his aspirations. 

The story Mallinatha Caritra 1. 29 ff. runs as follows: Prince 
Ratnacandra (or Ratnendu) wanders in a forest, where he hears 
the wails of a maiden. After appealing to father and mother she 
cries out: ‘ Ratnacandra, why do you not save me? A profet 
predicted to my father that you would become my husband. Are 
you asleep or confused in mind?’ Ratnacandra runs up, sword in 
hand, and comes upon the maid, standing, bound hands and feet, 
by the side of a coal-basin, a karavira wreath *** upon her head. 
By her side stands a Kapalin ascetic (Yogin) with raised sword. 
After upbraiding the ascetic, who returns in kind, they come to 
blows, and the ascetic is killed. 

Ratnacandra cuts the maiden’s bonds. She tells him that she is 
Padmalocana, daughter of king Caikha of Campa, by his wife 
Padmalekhi. When she has reached adolescence an augur, Cubha 





vol. i, p. 108; Frere, Old Deccan Days, p. 253; The Orientalist, vol. 2, 
p. 145 ff. 
82 khanda-kipalika: the word khanda, which makes no real sense, sug- 
gest pikhanda = pasanda, ‘ hypocrite,’ but this does not fit into the metre. 
#28 The wreath of death: AJPh. 44. 228. 
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by name, reveals that she will marry Ratnacandra, son of the king 
of Candrapura. Her father promptly sends his Purohita, named 
Mitrabhiti, to sue for Ratnacandra. But the Kapilin, spying her 
at her lattice window, as she is playing with boy dolls, carries her 
off to the forest. She professes, further, to be in danger from a 
pupil of the Kapalin, gone to fetch fire-wood, and bids him take 
her away. They travel toward a mountain, are overtaken by night, 
and Ratnacandra puts her to sleep in the hollow of a bamboo-tree, 
and watches outside. The Kapalin’s pupil fabricates by magic a 
back-door to the bamboo-tree, carries her off, and threatens her, 
the murderess of his Guru. She feigns to be in love with the 
pupil, but holds him in check by pretending that a friend of hers, 
Devagri by name, is at a hermitage, and that the two of them had 
made a compact to marry the same man, who should then live in 
bliss with them, as Manmatha, the God of Love, lives with Priti 
and Rati. The pupil brings her, held like a doe in the grip of a 
lion, to the hermitage, and is there beaten off by the fists and staffs 
of two ascetics. Padmalocana returns home. Later Ratnacandra 
arrives at the same hermitage, and is told Padmalocana’s fate. He 
follows her and is duly married to her by king Caikha, in accord- 
ance with the prediction of the augur. 

Otherwise the type of lewd ascetic appears in Dhajavihetha 
Jitaka (391): A wizard ascetic stands by day in a cemetery on 
one foot, worshiping the sun. By night, using his magic, he flies 
up, enters the royal chamber, and corrupts the chief queen of the 
king of Benares. The queen herself goes to the king, and, after 
consulting with him, marks the ascetic with her five fingers in 
vermillion. The ascetic is recognized; the king thinks angrily 
that the Buddhist brethren in general go about by day in ascetics’ 
garb and misconduct themselves by night. He, therefore, issues a 
proclamation by beat of drum that all Brethren must depart from 
his kingdom. As a result there are no righteous Buddhists or 
Brahmans to teach the people, and never get they birth in heaven. 
The Bodhisat who was then going thru an existence as Sakka in 
heaven descends and fetches a venerable Paccekabuddha whom he 
himself, in the guise of a young pupil, reveres ardently in the sight 
of the people of the city. The king is converted by having pointed 
out to him that there are true as well as sham ascetics, and that 
the merit of venerating the true leads to heaven. 
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III. Stories of greedy, gluttonous, or otherwise vicious ascetics 


Greed for gold, gluttony, and sundry other vices are standard 
qualities of ascetics, monks, and other religious folk. In a group 
of related stories the object of ascetics’ desire is a ‘ gold-man’; 
if you cut off the limbs of such a ‘ gold-man’ they grow again 
every day :** see Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, story 187 (Hertel’s 
Translation, vol. 2, p. 195); Dharmacandra’s Malayasundari- 
kathoddhara, translated by Hertel, Indische Marchen, pp. 235 f£.; 
and Charlotte Krause’s, ‘Die Abenteuer Ambada’s,’ Indische 
Novellen i (Leipzig 1922), pp. 106 ff.** For the point in hand 
it will suffice to report Hemavijaya’s story: Prince Sudargana and 
the lovely merchant’s daughter Padma, in mutual love, make an 
appointment outside town under a certain fig-tree. A serpent in 
the hollow of the tree, seeing Padma’s braid, thinks it another ser- 
pent, and bites Padma in the head, so that she falls dead. Sudar- 
cana gathers wood into a pyre, places Padma’s corpse upon it, and 
goes to get a burning fagot from a fire at a distance. At the fire 
sits a Yogin who perceives that Sudargana has the 32 good char- 
acteristics, and decides to sacrifice him in the fire in order to obtain 
a gold-man. He engages the prince to help him, and ties a black 
thread around his neck which changes the prince into a serpent. 
In the meantime fate has it that a piece of ‘ snake-wort.’ has gotten 
into the funeral pyre of the princess; this frees her from the ser- 
pent’s poison. When, alive again, she does not see the prince, she 
returns to the city, but is taken by the police under suspicion that 
she is a witch who is causing a pestilence, raging at that time 
among the children of the city. Brought before the king she 
asseverates her innocence, and offers to undergo either the fire 
ordeal, the water ordeal, or the serpent ordeal. The king decides 
upon the last. It happens that the serpent into which the prince 
has been turned by the wizard is brought for the purpose. In the 
presence of all the city she sticks her hand into the snake-pot. 
The serpent allows her to grasp him, as tho a garland of flowers. 
She removes the black thread around his hood, and lo, prince 





8° A preliminary collection of material for this interesting and universal 
motif in my Life of Parevanatha, p. 202. : 

*4 Obtaining the ‘gold-man’ is also one of the aims of the ascetic who 
induces King Vikrama to undertake the Vetila adventure; see above. 
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Sudarcana, in all his glory, stands before the eyes of his father. 
Needless to say, the happy pair are united in wedlock. In the 
Ambada story the Yogin actually succeeds in turning a king into 
a gold-man; in the Malayasundari story the Yogin himself is 
finally turned into a gold-man. 

Hemavijaya, story 40, tells of two rich brothers, Bhima and 
Sima, the latter of whom, against the former’s protests, makes 
friends with an ascetic by the name of Sundara. Sundara invites 
Sima, who wears much jewelry which the ascetic craves, to a feast, 
during which he sets before him a poisoned pancake. Bhima, who 
has come there to protect Sima, notices that a monkey defecates 
at the sight of the pancake—a sure sign that it is poisoned.** 
Bhima dissolves the poisoned pancake in water and shows that it 
contains poison, beats the ascetic, and drives him out of the village. 

Hemavijaya’s clever story, 69, has it in, once more, for money- 
greedy ascetics: A Brahman, named Gafgadatta, in possession of 
five jewels, arrives at the city Dambhadatta, from which he wishes 
to make a pilgrimage to an idol of Baladeva, situated upon the 
mountain Tuiigagiri. He, therefore, looks for some person with 
whom he may leave the jewels in trust, until his return. Various 
people notice him. A merchant selling butter to a servant maid 
gives her overweight; her mistress sends back the surplus by the 
same maid, who then says in the presence of the Brahman: ‘ We 
do not accept overweight of butter.’ The Brahman thinks he will 
make that honest woman fiduciary, and goes to her house. 

While there a pupil of a Yogin comes to beg. The woman, in 
order to gain the Brahman’s confidence, gives the pupil excessive 
alms, which he brings to his teacher. The teacher, guessing that 
she is displaying virtue before a stranger, sends back the excessive 
alms. When the Brahman notices this he deposits his jewels with 
the Yogin. On the return from his pilgrimage the Yogin denies 
the deposit.** A hetaera named Smarasundari, hearing him be- 





*° Two interesting stanzas describe the behavior of a large number of 
animals at the sight of poisoned food. In them figures the cakoraka bird 
(partridge) whose eyes turn red on such occasions. This bird is kept 
regularly in royal households, to prevent the poisoning of kings; see, e. g., 
Samaradityasamksepa 4. 338; Calibhadra Caritra 5. 167. 

°° This trick is not uncommon; e. g., in Campakacresthikathinakam; 
see last Hertel, Indische Erzihler, vol. 7, p. 48 ff., where this same story 
is told in a much changed and amplified form. 
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wail his loss, decides to help him. She bids the Brahman come to 
the house of the Yogin after she herself has gone there. She fills 
five beautiful trunks with bones, carefully locks them, and has 
them taken to the Yogin, to whom she says: ‘To-day I have 
received the news that my ships have been wrecked, and [ am 
afraid that my creditors will seize all my property; please, there- 
fore, keep these five trunks for me.’ At that point the Brahman 
arrives and asks for his jewels. The Yogin, deciding to hold on 
to the trunks, hands back the Brahman his jewels. 

Covetous ascetics figure widely in Buddhist narrative. In 
Somanassa Jaitaka (505) a troop of ascetics has been entertained 
by king Renu. On returning to the Himalayas to their austerities 
they converse about the childlessness of the king, and their leader, 
Mahiarakkhita, predicts that a son of the gods will descend and 
be conceived by Sudhammia, the queen consort, on that very night. 
One in their midst runs back and tells the king. The king as- 
signs to him a place in his park, as one of the king’s household. 
The queen bears a prince, Somanassa Kumara. Now the sham 
ascetic plants vegetables, pot-herbs, and runners, sells them in the 
market, and amasses wealth. When the prince (Bodhisat) is seven 
years old, the king goes out to quell a rebellion. The prince sur- 
prises the ascetic with his garments rolled up, holding a water- 
jar in each hand, watering his plants. He rebukes him, and goes 
off without salute. The king also, in time, is convinced of the 
ascetic’s worldliness. The prince determines that, as long as there 
is an ignorant fool in the king’s household, the best thing to do 
is to go to the Himalayas, and embrace the religious life. 

In Kuhaka Jataka (89) a shifty rascal of an ascetic, of the 
class which wears long, matted hair, lives in a certain village. 
The squire of the village builds for him a hut, and feeds him at 
his own house. Afraid of robbers, the squire brings 100 pieces of 
gold to the hermitage, there buries them, and asks the ascetic to 
keep watch over them. The ascetic digs up the gold, buries it by 
the wayside, and, next day, says to the squire: ‘It is now a long 
time, Sir, since I began to be supported by you, and to live in one 
place is like living in the world ’—which is forbidden to professed 
ascetics. He departs, but returns after a little, and, when asked 
by the squire for the reason, he says: ‘A straw from your roof, 
sir, has stuck in my hair; and, as we ascetics may not take any- 
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thing which is not bestowed upon us, I have brought it back to 
you.’ A traveling trader (Bodhisat) overhears, becomes sus- 
picious, cross-examines the squire, and is told about the 100 pieces. 
When they do not find them in their place, they pursue, catch, and 
punish the hypocrite.** 

In addition to covetousness Buddhist texts reprobate gluttony 
and its attendant rude manners or even cruelties by means of 
stories in which figure ascetics that are so only in name.** In 
Komayaputta Jataka (299) there are some frivolous ascetics in 
the Himalayas who keep fetching fruits to eat from the forest, and 
afterwards spend their time laughing and joking together. They 
also keep a monkey, rude-mannered like themselves, which furnishes 
them no end of amusement by his grimaces and his antics. When 
they go away to get salt and condiments, the Bodhisat, in the per- 
son of a young Brahman ascetic, lives in their dwelling. He 
teaches the monkey to behave properly, whereat the other ascetics, 
when they return, are intrigued. Both Bodhisat and monkey re- 
prove them. Similarly in Ambacora Jataka (344) a knavish 
ascetic builds a hut in a mango orchard, eats the fruit, and gains 
his livelihood by various worldly practices. The Bodhisat in the 
person of Sakka knocks down the fruit, makes out that they have 
been plundered by thieves, and drives the sinner from the place. 
In Godha Jataka (138) a weak-kneed ascetic in a hermitage con- 
ceives the desire to eat lizard-flesh properly seasoned. A lizard 





*7 Cf. the faintly assonant story, Kathis. 33. 133 ff., where a strange 
Brahman arrives in Cravasti, and, because he lives on rice in the husk, is 
made much of by the merchants of that city. He accumulates 1000 dinars 
which he buries under a tree. Some one digs up his treasure, but it is 
restored by the king’s device. 

°° This type of story is certainly characteristic of Buddhist fiction and 
morality, as contrasted with both Brahmanical and Jaina narrative, which 
says little, if anything, about gluttonous ascetics. The story Tantrikhyi- 
yika 2. 1 tells how the monk Jitakarna, ‘ Braid-at-the-ear’ (in other ver- 
sions Tamraciida, ete.) hangs up high his alms pot full of cooked food, 
and lies half awake during the night swinging a bamboo rod to protect 
the pot from marauding mice. He is reproved by his guest Brhatsphij 
who is sleeping on the same couch with himself, and to whose narrative 
of wanderings he is giving but half an ear on account of his preoccupation 
with the alms pot. The Jaina Yatis are abstemious ex professo: starva- 
tion is the prime method which they employ to destroy their karma. It 
would be a contradiction in terms for them to be greedy for food. 


4 
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neighbor (the Bodhisat) approaches him as he is sitting at the hi 
door of his hut with a mallet hidden under his yellow robe. In 
Snuffing up the wind blowing towards him from the hermit’s cell, of 
the Bodhisat smells lizard’s fiesh which the ascetic has previously Hi 
eaten, and retires. The ascetic throws his mallet at the lizard, ms 
hitting the tip of his tail, and is rebuked in a stanza which de- ho: 
scribes a typical hypocritical ascetic. Very like is another Godha hat 
Jataka (325). Again in Romaka Jataka (277) another weak art 
brother obtains some pigeon flesh, is taken with its flavor, and afr 
decides to kill the pigeons picking food about his cave. He hides the 
a staff in his robe, and sits down in front of his cave. But the spr 
Bodhisat, born among the pigeons, spies out the wicked thing the hel 
ascetic would be at, and warns the flock away. The hermit tries dus 
words of honey, but the Bodhisat tells him that he is found out. Th 
The ascetic throws his staff at the Bodhisat, misses, and exclaims: afte 
‘I’ve missed you!’ ‘ You have missed me, but you shall not miss but 
the four hells. If you stay here, I shall call the villagers.’ The the 
ascetic moves away. This last Jataka is the source of the 10th A 
story in the Siamese Paksi Pakaranam; see Hertel, Das Paiica- ery 
tantra, p. 349. More elaborately Tittira Jataka (438)*° turns ae 
against the Bhikkhus’ besetting sin of gluttony: A learned par- nan 
tridge, after the death of a Teacher in the Himalaya mountains, pere 
takes upon himself the instruction of his pupils. The pupils, in- Pan 
vited home by their parents to a festival, leave the partridge, who him 
lives in a golden cage, in the care of a lizard. A wicked ascetic him 
comes there, kills the partridge, two children of the lizard, a cow, the 
and a calf, eats them, and lies grunting, asleep at the foot of a king 
tree. A tree sprite tells the lizard, distrest over the loss of his dise: 
children, to bite the ascetic in the neck while he is asleep. The then 
lizard is afraid to do so, but a tiger and a lion, friends of the ser 
partridge, come there and find some of the feathers of the partridge streg 
in the matted locks of the ascetic, whereupon the tiger tears him to ture: 
pieces. This Jataka is the source of the 13th story in the Siamese they 
Paksi Pakaranam; see Hertel, Das Paicatantra, p. 349. Pan: 

In a yet more vivid story, Vaddhaki-Sikara Jataka (283)* a [i figh 
carpenter who happens to have found a young boar in a pit takes poet) 
Tecip 
8° Cf. Folk-Lore Journal 3. 34. Panc 


“°Cf. Jitaka 492; Folk-Lore Journal 4. 38; Parker, Village Folk-Tales a J 
of Ceylon, vol. 1, pp. 370 ff. is 
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him home, brings him up, and teaches him many accomplishments. 
In time the carpenter, afraid that somebody might make a feast 
of the boar, returns him to the forest where he soon joins his kind. 
His relatives are living in great terror of a tiger which keeps deci- 
mating them day by day. Then the young boar teaches the other 
boars to fight in serried mass, scientifically, in the three kinds of 
battle-array called padumavyiho ‘ lotus array,’ cakkavyiho, ‘ wheel 
array,’ and sakatavyiho, ‘ wagon array,’ so that the tig»: becomes 
afraid. He consults a wicked ascetic who is in the habit of sharing 
the tiger’s prey. The ascetic encourages him: ‘ One roar, and one 
spring will frighten the boars out of their wits, and send them 
helter-skelter!’ The tiger makes the attack, but falls into a pit 
dug under the instructions of the trained boar, and is eaten up. 
The boars, still uneasy about the ascetic who may send other tigers 
after them, are led by their general against him. He climbs a tree, 
but by the strategy of their leader the tree is brought to a fall, and 
the ascetic, in turn, is eaten by the boars. 

An impressive account of a wicked ascetic who practises treach- 
ery upon a confiding friend, apparently for treachery’s sake, is 
furnished by Pandara Jataka (512): The ascetic is known by the 
name of the Karambiya ascetic; as such he is honored and pam- 
pered by the people. Also, both a snake king, whose name is 
Pandara, and a Garuda bird king come to pay their respects to 
him. One day the Garuda appeals to the sham religious to help 
him in his people’s fights (based on congenital enmity) against 
the serpents. The ascetic consents to wheedle out of the serpent 
king the secret of his success. With some effort, and promising 
discretion, he persuades Pandara to tell him that the serpents make 
themselves heavy by swallowing a stone. The Garudas seize the 
serpents by the head, and, while they try to lift them up, the water 
streams from them, and they drop dead. If but the foolish crea- 
tures would seize them by the tail, the stone would drop out, and 
they would carry the serpents off. Thereupon the Garuda seizes 
Pandara by the tail, and flies up in the air with him. During this 
fight Pandara, sorely lamenting, excoriates in eight stanzas of 
poetry the treachery of the unscrupulous sham. As the result of 
teciprocal wise and moral saws, bird and snake are reconciled. 
Pandara then seizes the ascetic: his head splits, and he goes to 
the Avici hell. 
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Finally, in Setaketu Jitaka (377) the worldly behavior of a 
band of ascetics, instructed by a Brahman by the name of Setaketu 
(Cvetaketu), is rebuked. When the king proposes to salute them 
Setaketu tells them that by conciliating kings a man may live 
happily all the years of his life. He then tells some of them to 
do the swinging penance, etc., as described above. They are re- 
buked and refuted by the king’s family priest, and turned into 
laymen with shields and weapons, as Superior Officers attendant 
on the king’s person. The Jataka is reminiscent of the Upanisads: 
Before turning ascetic Setaketu has been instructed and humili- 
ated by a Candila whom he is trying to contemn, but who is wiser 
than himself, a Brahman.** This Candala, who has previously 
overcome Setaketu in a brahmodya contest, rather echoes Satya- 
kama, the son of Jabala in Chindogya Upanisad 4. 4. 


IV. Stories of rogues who sham asceticism 


In the preceding stories we deal with professional ascetics, either 
practising the permissible cruel rites of their particular sect, or 
recreant to their implied vows of chastity, greedlessness, or recti- 
tude in general. In addition a wide field of story opportunity 
presents itself in the performances of a large class of rogues who, 
in real life, assume the guise of ascetics under which they con- 
veniently practise forbidden trades, or carry out nefarious schemes. 
Thieves and robbers regularly carry on their operations in the 
dress-up of ascetics and mendicants; see, e. g. Pargvanatha Caritra 
8. 139, and see my essay on the ‘ Art of Thieving,’ AJ Ph. 44. 121. 
How the thieves Civa and Madhava employ this device in Kathas. 
24. 82 ff. to pass off fake jewels, as a sort of gold brick, on the 
greedy but unsuspecting Purohita of the king of Ujjayini, is told 
there on pp. 210 ff., being an excellent, tho rather extreme illus- 
tration of sham asceticism. 

In Hemavijaya, Kathiratnakara, story 2 (Hertel’s Translation, 
vol. 1, p. 10), a particularly precious rascal of fake ascetic persi- 
flages the profession of ascetic, who must not do injury to living 
things; must not drink and be lecherous; must be informed with 
kindness (maitri); must not be trickster, gambler or thief, as 
follows: King Crenika sees this sham ascetic, his upper garment 





“1 Cf. Fick, Die Sociale Gliederung im nordéstlichen Indien, pp. 26 ff. 
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loose, catching fish, and the following repartee ensues between the 
two: ‘ Your garment, Teacher, is loose! ’—‘ It serves me as net to 
catch fish with.—‘* You eat fish ? ’"—‘ As food with brandy.’—‘ You 
drink brandy? ’—‘ With the harlot.’—‘ You go to the harlot? ’— 
‘After having placed my foot on the necks of my enemies.’—‘ You 
have enemies? ’—* Because I am a rascal.’—‘ You are a thief? ’— 
‘In order to be able to gamble.’—‘ You are a gambler; how is that 
possible ? ’—* Oh, I am a whoreson.’ 

In this way it may come to pass that really sincere ascetic devotees 
are occasionally suspected of sham without any reason, paying 
the penalty for the ill savor of the profession. In Kathis. 24. 205 ff. 
the Brahman ascetic Harasvamin, living in a hut on the shore of 
the Ganges, has gained the people’s respect by his surprisingly 
rigid asceticism. A wicked man who cannot tolerate his virtue, 
seeing him from a distance, as he is on his way to beg, cries out: 
‘Do you know what a hypocritical ascetic that is? It is he that 
has eaten up all the children in this town!’ As this rumor spreads 
the Brahmans, afraid that their offspring will be destroyed, decide 
to banish him, and send word to that effect. Harasvamin, aston- 
ished, goes to the Brahmans to reassure them, but they flee up to 
the top of their monastery. From below he calls the Brahmans 
one by one by name and says to them: ‘ What delusion is this, 
Brahmans? Why do you not ascertain how many children I have 
eaten, and whose?’ The Brahmans compare notes, and find that 
all their children are alive.‘ With difficulty Harasvamin is pre- 
vailed upon to live with this people. 

The impressive story of Mandavya-of-the-Peg, in Kanhadipayana 
Jitaka (444), shows us a guileless and high-minded ascetic, who 
falls under suspicion, when a thief, pursued hotly, deposits his loot 
by his side. Condemned and impaled, his noble spirit saves him 
from ill-feeling against those who had seized him, or the king 
who had judged him rashly. A friend of his, Dipayana, sits down 
by the stake, because the shadow of one so virtuous is delightful, 





“This motif, which may pass under the name ‘Dame Rumor,’ is fre- 
quent and important. It begins with Mahabharata (Jacobi, p. 48). See 
also Kathas. 67. 54; Parcvanitha 2. 557; 8. 153; Kalyanadhamma Jataka 
(171); Daddabha Jataka (322); Divyavadina, p. 585; Ralston, Tibetan 
Tales, p. 296; Hemavijaya, Katharatnikara, story 133 (rumor that one 
has died). 
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and is sprinkled with drops of blood from the sufferer on the stake, 
He is afterwards released from his torture. See AJPh. 44. 124 ff. 
A favorite type of sham asceticism shows an ardent lover assum- 
ing the ascetic’s guise, in order to win or carry off his lady love. 
We have encountered this fase once, above in the story of Mantra- 
gupta, Dacakumaracarita ii. 41 ff. In Kathas. 75. 59 ff., Vetila- 
paiicavingati 1, Prince Vajramukuta, while hunting, comes to a 
lake where he sees a beautiful maiden, Padmiavati, with whom he 
promptly falls in love. The maiden signals to him that the shafts 
of the God of Love have struck her as well. By means of a go- 
between and the devices of his fidus Achates, the minister’s son 
Buddhacarira, he obtains access to the maiden’s chamber, and 
marries her by the Gandharva rite. It is now question of getting 
the newly married wife away from her home, where she is guarded 
jealously. Buddhagarira advises the prince to repair to Padmi- 
vati’s palace by night, get her drunk, steal her jewels, and then 
mark her hip with a red-hot spike. The pair then disguise them- 
selves, Buddhacarira as an ascetic; Vajramukuta as his disciple. 
Vajramukuta takes Padmivati’s necklace to the market to sell for 
an exorbitant price, which no one will pay. He is, as intended, 
arrested by the police, and accounts for the necklace by saying 
that his spiritual preceptor gave it to him. Buddhagarira, the 
fake ascetic, is cited before the magistrate. He pretends that he 
had seen one night in the cemetery a band of witches; that one of 
them attacked him; that he took from her the necklace and 
branded her. The necklace is recognized as belonging to Padmi- 
vati; she is therefore regarded as a witch, and banished from the 
city. The prince in this way is enabled to carry her off. 
Essentially the same story occurs twice more, in Dacakumiara- 
carita, ii. 36 ff., and in Kathakoga pp. 152 ff., but in the last with- 
out the ascetic device.** In Dagakumiaracarita a rake by the name 
of Kalahakanthaka (‘ Quarrel-thorn’) falls in love with Nitam- 
bavati, the wife of an elderly merchant of Ujjayini, named Anan- 
takirti. He obtains the position of care-taker of the cemetery, and 





** Charging a woman with being a Raksasi by the trick just described, 
or by smearing her mouth with blood, and by other devices is a frequent 
motif, to be elaborated in the future. So below, p. 240; the note on p. 98 
of my ‘Life of Parcvanitha’; Tawney’s Translation of Kathisaritsigara, 
i. 576; ii. 631; Hertel, Indische Marchen, p. 241 (cf. p. 287). 
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from there sends an elderly Jaina nun (cramanika or nirgran- 
thiké), named Arhantika, as love’s messenger to Nitambavati. He 
pretends to be a holy man, able to procure offspring for her: she 
must come that night to a grove and place her foot in his hand, 
whereupon he would pronounce charms over it which would pro- 
cure the desired result. Nitambavati does so; the fake ascetic 
pulls an anklet from her foot, marks her thigh with a knife, and 
runs off. The rogue then offers the anklet to her husband for sale. 
When he suspects his wife the rogue claims that he, while on 
attendance in the cemetery, had on the previous night seen a 
beautiful woman drag a corpse from a pyre. He had leapt upon 
her, had accidentally scratched her with his knife, and she had 
then fled, dropping the anklet. Nitambavati is thus convicted of 
being a witch (cakini), is exiled, and attempts to hang herself by 
night in the cemetery. There Kalahakantha falls at her feet, 
reveals the plot which he has executed for the love of her, and 
induces her, who has no other refuge, to consent to his wishes. 

Greed is ever akin to lust, and meets with the same kind of 
punishment. In Kasaiva Jaitaka (221) a poor man of Benares, 
seeing ivory workers in the ivory bazaar making bangles and 
trinkets, decides to become an ivory-hunter. He takes a weapon, 
clothes himself in a yellow robe, puts on the guise of Pacceka- 
buddha, with a covering band about his head, and takes his stand 
in the path of a large troop of elefants, as one of whom the 
Bodhisat had come into the world. He keeps on slaying, day by 
day, the last of the troop, so that they become fewer and fewer. 
The Bodhisat perceives the reason. So, one day, he sends the other 
elefants ahead of him, and follows after. The fake ascetic makes 
a rush at him with his weapon. The Bodhisat stretches out his 
trunk to kill, but seeing his yellow ascetic’s robe, he rebukes him 
both in prose and poetry, and bids him never come there again, 
else he should die for it. 

A grafic description of a robber chief, who operates in the make- 
up of a Pacupata ascetic, is furnished by the story of Agadadatta, 
stanzas 208 ff.** Agadadatta meets in his travels a splendid 
Pacgupata ascetic whose get-up has been described above. The 
ascetic offers to travel with Agadadatta to Saikhapura to visit the 
places of pilgrimage. He offers to put some gold in Agadadatta’s 





“See Jacobi, Ausgewdhlte Erzihlungen in Mahdrdastri, p. 80, lines 1 ff. 
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keeping, whereupon they travel together. But Agadadatta has his 
suspicions. When they come to a forest the ascetic pretends that 
certain rich cowherds, his friends, will show them hospitality. 
The Pagupata goes off, and returns with pails filled with poisoned 
rice in milk, ghee, and sour milk. Agadadatta pleads indisposition 
and declines to eat, at the same time warning his companions by 
a sign. But they eat the poisoned viands, and fall unconscious. 
Then the ascetic discharges a shower of arrows upon Agadadatta, 
which he dodges, in his turn hitting the ascetic with a crescent- 
headed arrow. He falls to the ground, and before expiring, con- 
fesses that he is the invincible robber Dujjohana, and then in- 
structs him how he may obtain his beautiful wife and treasures 
in a cave.*® 

Rarely the guise of ascetic is assumed for a good purpose. In 
the Bambhadatta story, Jacobi, /. c., p. 10, lines 6 ff., Varadhanu 
rescues his mother who has been banished to a Candala village by 
assuming the dress of a Kapalika, and deceiving the village 
magistrate. 


VY. Stories of animals in the beast fable which sham asceticism 


. The type of hypocritical animal ascetic is set once for all by the 

story of the ascetic cat in Mahabharata 5. 160. 15-43 — 5421-49, 
told there with epic breadth and unction. The cat, no longer in 
business (nigcestah sarvakarmasu), stands, with forepaws held 
high, on the shore of the Ganges, professing to have attained 
mental purity (manahcuddhi), and preaching. The cat’s fame as 
an ascetic is spread far and wide by the birds which he has been 
in the habit of eating; indeed they entrust the care of their young 
to his keep. Then the mice, realizing that they are beset by many 
enemies, come there, thinking that a protecting ‘ Uncle’ (matula) 
has arisen unto them in the person of the cat. The cat accepts 
the office, but, feigning exhaustion from ascetic practices, induces 
the mice to conduct him to the river to perform his lustrations. 
Gradually the cat grows fatter and fatter; the number of the 
mice keeps dwindling. A mouse named Dindika offers to act as 
rear guard for the mice, but is never heard of again. At last an 





“* For more tricks of thieves and robbers gotten up as ascetics, see AJPh. 
44, 121. 
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old mouse Kokila by name tells the mice that their ‘ Uncle’ is a 
deceiver and that long-haired animals are never vegetarians, where- 
upon the mice scutter away.*® 

The fable recurs as Bilira Jitaka (128) in whose prose a jackal 
figures in the place of the cat. Both title and introductory stanza 
show that the original version also intends a cat. The Bodhisat is 
born among a troop of rats. The jackal takes up his stand near 
their home and shams ascetism, here described with great humor 
(see above). Morning and evening the rats come to pay their 
respects to the saintly jackal, and, as they depart, he always catches 
and devours the last of the troop, wipes his lips, and looks as tho 
nothing had happened. As the rats grow fewer and fewer, the 
Bodhisat suspects, places himself in the rear, and when the jackal 
makes a spring at him, exclaims, ‘So this is your saintliness, you 
hypocrite and rascal,’ springs at his throat and bites his windpipe 
asunder. Back troop the other rats and gobble up the body of the 
jackal with a ‘crunch, crunch, crunch.’ This is the source of 
Siamese Paksi Pakaranam xv, summarized by Hertel, Das Paiica- 
tantra, p. 350. It occurs also in the Gujarati Paficikhyanavarttika, 
nr. 6; see Hertel, ibid. p. 140 (with bibliografic notes). 

The story is treated a second time, with a jackal as sham ascetic, 
in Aggika Jataka (129). Both Jatakas are clever in their de- 
scriptions of the antics played by the hypocritical animal in his 
role. In the present instance the jackal happens to have all the 
hair singed off his body by a forest-fire, except for a tuft like a 
scalp-knot which makes him look like a Buddhist brother. ‘ At 
last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market,’ he exclaims, and assumes 
the part of Bharadvaja, votary of the Fire-God. This accidental 
preparation is probably borrowed from the fable of the blue jackal. 
The story is again told of a cat, named Agnija, in Ralston, Tibetan 
Tales, p. 344. ° 

In Pajicatantra 3. 2 (Kosegarten and Biihler-Kielhorn; Tan- 
trikhyayika 3. 4; Pirnabhadra 3. 3, etc.) a cat, variously named,‘ 
arbitrates the quarrel of a partridge and a hare. During a pro- 





“For Western relations of this fable see Benfey, Das Pafcatantra, 1. 
352; ef. Weber, Indische Studien, 3. 365. 

“The original name was unquestionably Dadhikarna, ‘Curd-ear’ (re- 
tained in Southern Paficatantra a, Pirn., and Ksemendra) ; see Edgerton, 
Panchatantra Reconstructed, 2, p- 163.—F. E. 
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longed absence of the partridge from his habitat, the hollow of a 
fig-tree, a hare occupies his home. When the partridge returns, 
plump from eating much rice, he arraigns the hare as an usurper., 
The hare defends his squatter’s rights so tenaciously that they 
finally decide to submit their case to the arbitrament of an ascetic 
cat. This feline is living on an island of the holy Ganges in 
penance, asceticism, vows, and profound meditation, full of pity 
for living creatures. The outward behavior of this cat is as de- 
scribed above (p. 232). The disputants try to present their case 
from a distance, but the cat invites them to his bosom, because he 
is old and somewhat deaf. They so seat themselves, whereupon 
he seizes one of them with his claw, the other with his saw-like 
fangs, and kills them. Once more the cat figures as sham ascetic 
in Hitopadecga 1. 5: A blind vulture, Jaradgava, living on a fig- 
tree, is supported by alms of the other birds. The cat Dirghakarna 
comes there to eat the young of the birds, but is frightened at the 
sight of Jaradgava. The cat shams asceticism: ‘I live there on 
the shore of the Ganges, constantly take baths, abstain from meat, 
and am practising the vow of chastity, called cindriyana. There 
the birds are ever lauding you (namely, Jaradgava), as versed in 
religion and wisdom ; therefore I am come to hear you preach the 
law.’ Dirghakarna, having thus established his character, remains 
living in the hollow of the tree and feasts upon the young of the 
birds, until the birds become suspicious. Then he flees. When 
the birds find the hollow full of the bones of their young they unite 
in an attack upon Jaradgava, and kill him. 

That greater feline, the tiger, also does not disdain to enact the 
role of sham ascetic. In Hitopadeca 1. 3 a tiger shamming as- 
ceticism on the shore of a lake holds out a golden bracelet, offering 
it as a free gift to a passing wayfarer. After a to and fro of sus- 
picion on the part of the traveler, and cant on the part of the 
tiger, the former enters the lake to bathe prior to receiving the 
bracelet, sinks into its marshy bottom, and is consumed by the 
tiger. 

In one instance a Buddhist text adroitly employs the motif to 
show that it requires character to sustain the life of a holy ascetic; 
he who tries and falls short lays himself open to the charge of 
hypocrisy. In Vaka Jataka (300) a wolf living on a rock by the 
Ganges, happening to be surrounded by the winter-floods, decides 
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to play ascetic ** by undergoing an uposatha, or sabbath fast 
(which in this instance is compulsory, be it noted). The god 
Sakka (the Bodhisat), sensing his hypocrisy, takes the shape of a 
wild goat and tantalizes the wolf, who thinks he will make a 
sabbath of another kind of the goat, by jumping about him, and 
keeping just out of reach. The wolf lies down, saying, ‘ Well, my 
sabbath is not broken after all!’ Sakka reveals himself to him 
and chides him with wise saws: ‘ Persons in this world of ours 
that make resolves beyond their power swerve from their purpose, 
as did the wolf as soon as he saw the goat appear.’ 

More baldly and mechanically three Jatakas show a monkey as 
sham ascetic, illustrating false Brothers and rogues in general. In 
Makkata Jataka (173) a widowed anchorite warms himself by the 
fire, his young son by his side. It is rainy and cold. A monkey 
outside spies the fire, but is afraid that he will be ejected, if he 
goes inside. So he puts on the bark dress of a dead anchorite, lifts 
his basket and crooked stick, and takes his stand by the hut door. 
The boy asks his father to invite him in. But the father (Bodhisat) 
recognizes him as a monkey, and scares him off with a fire-brand. 
The same story with different embroidery in Kapi Jitaka (250). 
In Adiccupatthina Jataka (175) the antics of a sham ascetic 
monkey are described with real tho rather cliché humor (putting 
on the airs of a holy man, seeking alms, and worshiping the sun). 
The people think, ‘ There is no tribe of animals but hath its vir- 
tuous one: see how this wretched monkey here stands worshiping 
the sun!’ He is exposed by the Bodhisat and driven away. 

From olden times comes also the preaching hansa bird, Mahabh. 
2. 41. 30 ff. — 1463 ff., whom the other birds finally find out and 
kill (see above, p. 210). A single other bird, a ‘ traveled crow,’ ** 
is exhibited in this réle, in Dhammadhaja Jataka (384). Certain 
merchants get a traveled crow, start on a voyage, and are wrecked. 
The crow reaches an island, and exclaims: ‘ Here is a great flock 
of birds, I can eat their eggs and young.’ He alights, and shams 
asceticism very elaborately, preaching a sermon. The birds put 
their young and eggs in his charge. When they go to their 





** This is, without figure of speech, ‘the wolf in the monk’s cassock’; see 
Mahavagga i. 31. 3 ff.; Folk-Lore Journal 3. 359; Morris in Contemporary 
Review 29. 739. 

** Cf. Baveru Jaitaka (339). 
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feeding ground, the crow eats their eggs and young. The birds’ 
leader (Bodhisat) suspects, hides, and catches him in the act. 
Under his direction the birds fall upon the crow and kill him. 


VI. Stories of wicked female ascetics 


The atmosphere of suspicion and dislike which surrounds the 
person of the male ascetic settles also, to a certain extent, upon 
the nun or female ascetic.°° There are, to be sure, sincere and 
disinterested persons of this kind, as when queen Dhanavati in 
Kathas. 107. 63 is described as a strict votary, possessing divine 
knowledge, wearing the rosary, and drest in the skin of the black 
antelope. However in Brahmanical writings the word parivrajika 
or cramanika, ‘nun,’ refers, as a rule, to Buddhist or Jainist 
sisters, and is not conceived in a friendly spirit. These appear 
almost invariably as bawds or go-betweens, minor figures in love’s 
drama. Sometimes they are engaged in independent, magic prac- 
tices, but this field is, in the main, preémpted by witches, called 
Raksasi, Qakini, Dakini etc. 

A single time the conflict between ascetic profession and worldly 
inclination on the part of a Jaina nun is described impressively, 
but with hostile intention against the extreme rigors of the Jain 
heresy, in Kuniala Jataka (536; Fausbdoll 5. 427 ff.). The entire 
Jataka is a diatribe on the instability of womankind. A white 
nun (setasamani, i. e. a Cvetaimbara Jaina nun), named Sacca- 
tapavi, ‘True Ascetic,’ lives in a hut of leaves in a cemetery, in 
severe fast, worshiping the sun, so much honored by the people 
that if any one stumbles, sneezes, or vomits, the evil omen is 
averted by exclaiming, ‘ Hail to Saccatapavi.? A party of gold- 
smiths ®* come into her neighborhood for a drunken carouse in the 
woods. One of the goldsmiths, in vomiting, says, ‘ Hail to Sacca- 
tapavi,’ but is rebuked by a wise man in their midst: ‘ Alas, blind 
fool, you are paying honor to a fickle-minded woman!’ He then 
lays a wager for a thousand crowns, that, on the seventh day, 
seated in this very spot, he will deliver Saccatapavi in gay apparel, 
merry with strong drink. Disguised as an ascetic, he makes his 





*°Cf. Manu 8. 363; Hemavijaya, Kathiratnikara, story 2 (Hertel’s 


Translation, vol. i, p. 11). 
5: Goldsmiths are in evil repute; see the author in AJPh. 44. 106 ff. 
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way into the cemetery, and stands worshiping the Sun not far 
from the nun’s abode. After first repelling her advances, he 
gradually tricks her into friendly relations, to the point where 
the following conversation takes place: ‘ Sister, have you attained 
to a holy calm?’ ‘I have not, Sir. Have you?’ ‘ Neither have 
we. We get, Sister, neither the joy of sensual pleasure, nor the 
bliss of renunciation. What is it to us that hell is hot? Let us 
follow in the way of the multitude: I will become a house-holder 
prosperous with my inheritance from my mother.’ They take up 
with one another; he brings her to the city; plies her with drink; 
hands her over to his friends the worse for liquor; and wins his bet. 

Far more degraded, nay villainous is the conduct of that nun 
whose names are respectively given as Sundari or Cifici Manavika 
in the stories of the present, introductory to Jatakas 285 and 472." 
It is not stated expressly anywhere whether this sister or wander- 
ing nun was Buddhist or Jaina, but more likely she is regarded 
as being of the latter persuasion, because she performs her atrocious 
service in the interest of heretics. Namely, these are jealous of 
the gain and honor that are being bestowed upon the Exalted One, 
the monk Gotama. Now Cifici Manavika was fair, and full of 
grace; from her body shone rays of brilliancy. The heretics de- 
cide to cast thru her reproach upon Gotama, and she falls in with 
their scheme. 

When the residents of Savatthi are returning from Jetavana, 
where they have been listening to Gotama’s exposition of the Law, 
she walks in the direction of Jetavana dressed in a robe dyed in 
cochineal, and with fragrant garlands in her hands. Asked where 
she is going she replies, ‘What have you to do with my goings 
and comings?’ She spends the night in the heretics’ monastery 
near Jetavana, and in the morning meets the people as tho she 
had spent the night in Jetavana itself. This she keeps doing for 
six weeks, at the end of which, when again asked, she d ‘lares that 
she has spent the night in Jetavana, with Gotama, the ascetic, in 
one fragrant cell. When three or four months have gone by, she 
wraps her belly with bandages, and goes about saying that she 
has conceived a child by the monk Gotama. When eight or nine 





** These stories occur also in Dhammapada Comm. 22. 1 and 13. 9. See 
Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, vol. 3, pp. 189 ff. and 19 ff. with valuable 
bibliographical notes. 
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months have gone by, she fastens a disk of wood to her belly; 
pounds her arms and feet and back with the jawbone of an ox 
until they are swollen ; and acts as tho she were fysically exhausted. 
In this condition she goes to the Hall of Truth and publicly 
accuses the Tathagata of being a roué who knows how to take his 
pleasure, but does not look after the child he has begotten. 

The Buddha stops his discourse, and roaring like a lion, cries 
out, ‘Sister, as to whether what you have said be true or false, 
that is something which only you and I know.’ ‘ Yes, mighty 
monk, but who are to decide between the truth and the falsehood 
of what is known only to you and to me?’ The throne of the god 
Sakka shows sign of heat; Sakka ponders the cause and becomes 
aware that Ciftci Manavika is falsely accusing the Tathagata. He 
sets out with four divinities who have turned into mice. They 
bite thru the cords with which she has tied the disk of wood about 
her body; a wind blows up the garment which she has wrapped 
about her; and the disk of wood falls upon her foot cutting off her 
toes. The people cry out, ‘A hag is reviling the Supremely En- 
lightened.’ They spit on her head, and with clods and sticks 
drive her out of Jetavana. The earth splits and she is swallowed 
up in the fires of the Avici hell. The dénouement in the Sundari 
version brings destruction not only to Sundari but also to the 
heretics. 

Female ascetics, nuns, or other religious women figure for the 
most part in love-affairs as go-betweens and abettors of amorous 
couples, and thus on the one hand touch upon the odious profession 
of the bawd (kuttani, or kuttini). On the other hand they merge 
with the type of devoted nurse, old woman pander, and witch. In 
the literature of the Kamacastra (love treatise) which deals syste- 
matically with the kind of women who are to be employed as diiti, 
‘love’s messenger,’ or ‘ go-between,’ (servus currens) the nun 
(parivrajika) figures quite regularly; see Richard Schmidt, Bei- 
trige zur indischen Erotik, pp. 740, 774, 777, 781, 816. In 
Kathis. 32. 126, 127 it is said that ‘these hypocritical female 
ascetics, creeping unforbidden into houses, skilled in deceptions, 
will stick at no deed whatsoever.’ Brahmanical texts love to cast 
a slur upon these people by making them out to be Buddhist or 
Jaina nuns. Thus in Kathas. 13. 88 there is a female ascetic, 
Yogakarandika, ‘ Witches’ Kettle,’ who lives in a sanctuary of 
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Buddha (Sugata). In Dacakumaracarita ii. 33 figures the nun 
(cramanikaé), named Arhantika, and described on the next page 
as nirgranthika ‘free from the fetters (of existence)’: she seems 
to be a Jaina nun. In the same text, ii. 55, figures as pander a 
female Buddhist mendicant (gikyabhiksuki), named Dharma- 
raksita.°* Once more an undefined female ascetic sneaks as pander 
with perfumes and wreaths up to a woman whom she intends to 
corrupt, Dagakumaracarita ii, p. 66ff. In Divyavadana, pp. 254 ff., 
a procuress defined as vrddhayuvati, ‘ midwife,’ brings about in- 
cestuous union between a mother and son. In Paricistaparvan 2. 
469 a pander nun is described as the family divinity of lewd 
women.** 

As a rule the stories exhibit this type of females as mercenary, 
yet occasionally their conduct enacts the adage that all the world 
loves a lover. In Paricistaparvan 2. 469 ff. a youth, in love with 
Durgila, the unchaste and cunning wife of the son of a goldsmith, 
wins the good graces of a nun by pampering her with food and 
other gifts. She goes to Durgilé and tells her how much the 
beautiful youth is longing for her. Durgila, feigning to be out- 
raged at the proposition, drives the nun out, and hits her on the 
back with her hand which happens to be black with the soot of 
pots and kettles which she is cleansing. The cunning youth in- 
terprets the black marks of the five fingers to mean the fifth night 
of the dark half of the month. He prevails upon the nun to go 
once more; Durgila drives her out again thru the ‘back door into 
an agoka grove. There the youth fulfils the assignation on the 
appointed night. Very similarly in Kathas. 75. 99 ff. Prince 
Vajramukuta, in love with Padmiavati, bribes an old duenna of 
hers to carry his love message. Padmivati strikes the duenna’s 
two cheeks with camfor, which means ‘ Wait for these remaining 
ten moonlight nights of the bright fortnight, for they are unfavor- 
able to an assignation.’ When the duenna goes a second time, 
Padmavati places the impression of her three fingers marked with 
ted dye on her breast, which means, ‘I cannot receive you for 
three nights.? The duenna goes a third time. A mad elefant 





**Cf. the name of the Buddhist Elder Dhammagutta at the end of 
Hatthipala Jataka (509). 

‘Hertel, Translation, p. 95, renders pufccali-kuladevatim, not quite 
correctly, by ‘die schutzgittin der familie minnersiichtiger frauen.’ 
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happens to be running amuck in the city, so Padmiavati tells the 
duenna: ‘ You must not go by the public road, which is rendered 
unsafe by the elefant, so we will let you down into the garden, 
there you must get up a tree, cross the wall, and go to your own 
house.’ The prince takes the same road to enter Padmiavati’s 
chamber and there marries her by the Gandharva rite. In Muduv- 
pani Jataka (262), where a nurse is bribed in the manner of a 
pander nun, the inamorata also conveys information to her lover 
by sign-language, to wit: 


‘A soft hand, and a well-trained elefant, 
And a black rain-cloud, gives you what you want.’ 


The king, father of the maiden, never lets her either out of 
his eyes, nor out of his hand. When the girl wishes to bathe the 
king is in the habit of placing her on a lotus ornament outside the 
window, to bathe in the rain. The maiden chooses a rainy night 
in the dark half of the month. Her lover comes there with an 
elefant and a beautiful soft-handed (mudu-pani) boy, loosens the 
bangles off the princess’ arm, and fastens them on the arm of the 
boy. The princess substitutes the boy’s hand for her own which the 
king is ever grasping, and goes off with her lover on the elefant. 
The king realizes that it is impossible to guard a woman, gives 
her in marriage to her lover, and makes him viceroy. 

The Raksasi-trick is practised by a nun, Kathis. 32. 99 ff., just 
as it is by sham ascetics (above). Drdhavarman, king of Madhya- 
deca, marries Kadaligarbha, nymf daughter of the great hermit 
Mankanaka. When the royal pair are settled at home, the king 
remains exclusively attached to Kadaligarbhé. The principal 
queen resorts to a female ascetic, who, in turn, consults a barber,” 
and on his advice places at night hands, feet, and other limbs in 
the chamber of Kadaligarbha. The king thinks her a witch, aban- 
dons her, and she goes back to her paternal hermitage by the road 
of mustard-seeds, now grown up, which she had scattered on the 
way to the palace.** Her father, Maikanaka, by the power of 





55 For the barber as typical villain see my ‘Life of Parcvanitha,’ pp. 
33 ff., 202. 

8° Finding the way back, or pointing out the way, is a frequent motif, 
especially in folklore. See Tawney’s Translation of Kathisaritsigara, vol. 
1, pp. 290, 576; Jatakas 61, 435; Kathaikoca, pp. 105, 109; Old Deccan 
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contemplation, sees thru the plot, and easily induces the king to 
restore her to her former station as favorite queen. In Kathakoga, 
pp. 98 ff. this story in a more elaborate form makes a witch named 
Sulasé take the place of the female ascetic. The princess finds 
the way back to her native hermitage by sahakara trees which she 
has sown on the road to her husband’s palace. Cf. also Kathakoga, 
p. 116. 

In Kathas. 13. 54 ff. four young merchants plan the corruption 
of Devasmita, faithful wife of the absent merchant Guhasena. 
They resort to the Buddhist nun Yogakarandikaé who insinuates 
herself into Devasmita’s confidence. She throws pepper into the 
eyes of a bitch whom she takes with her to Devasmita and explains 
the dog’s tears ‘ because in a former birth, as the wife of a Brah- 
man, she had cheated the elements and the senses, having thru 
ignorance confined all her attentions to the preservation of her 
character.’ But Devasmita ‘is on’; gets the four merchants, one 
after another, to come to her, drugs them with dattira, and brands 
them with a dog-foot.°* She cuts off the nose and ears of the 
female ascetic, and is, finally, reunited with her husband. 

In Dagakumaracarita ii Prince Apahiravarman employs a 
Buddhist nun, named Dharmaraksita, one of the chief procuresses 
of the hetaera Kamamaiijari, by plying her with garments and 
food, to act as go-between in an affair which secures him the hand 
of Rajamanjari. In the third story of the same text Prince 
Upaharavarman sends his portrait by an old female ascetic to 
Queen Kalpasundari, wedded to an ugly, unfaithful, and male- 
volent king Vikatavarman. The queen falls violently in love with 
the picture, and desires an assignation on that very same day. By 
means of a spring-board Upaharavarman gets into the garden of 
the harem, unites himself with Kalpasundari, and arranges with 
her for the destruction of the king and usurpation of the throne. 
In the sixth story of the same text (Nitambavati, above, p. 230 f.), 
the Jaina nun Arhantika figures as go-between. 

A more benign aspect of a female ascetic, acting as a harmless 





Days, pp. 82, 87, 200; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 1. 122, 126, 
128, 373. Cf. Benfey, Paficatantra, 1. 488. For finding the place where 
another person has buried treasure see Hemavijaya, Kathiratnikara, story 
61; Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, p. 166. 

*’ See my ‘ Life of Pircvanatha,’ p. 59 note. 
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go-between, is revealed in the picture and dream story, Kathis. 
122. 20 ff.,°° in which king Vikramaditya marries the man-hating 
amazon Malayavati. The king has seen her picture, and dreams 
that he has crossed the sea and entered a beautiful city. There he 
sees many armed maidens who raise the cry, ‘ Kill, kill!’ But a 
female ascetic hides him in her house, explains that he has come 
to the city of the man-hating princess Malayavati; and disguises 
him in female garb. The princess, at the head of her maidens, 
arrives and says: ‘We saw some male enter here.’ The ascetic 
shows her Vikrama, saying, ‘ I know of no male; here is my sister’s 
daughter, who is with me as my guest.’ At the sight of Vikrama 
the princess forgets her dislike of men, is overcome with love, and 
invites Vikrama to live with her im her palace. In a game of 
marrying her maidens to one another the maidens ‘ marry’ Mala- 
yavati to Vikrama. At night, in the bridal chamber, she throws 
her arms around Vikrama’s neck, and he tells her who he is. At 
this moment ‘the cock crows,’ that is, the watchman wakes 
Vikrama up, but after a period of desperate longing, he is in the 
end united with the flesh and blood Malayavati. 

A story of a sham nun from very secular life indeed is that of 
the hetaera Kimapataka in Hemavijaya, story 176. King Candra- 
pradyota has been tricked by Abhaya, son and minister of king 
Crenika of Rajagrha. He asks his assembled court whether any 
one there is able to deliver up to him Abhaya in fetters. The 
courtezan Kamapataka undertakes the task. Together with two 
others of the same class she makes a pilgrimage to Rajagrha where 
she worships the Jina in all temples and shams the life of a nun. 
Abhaya takes notice, and invites her to a meal which she and her 
sister shams eat with every regard to Jaina restrictions. In tum 
Abhaya accepts her invitation to dinner at her inn; she dopes him 
with dattira; fetters him; and delivers him on a wagon into 
Candrapradyota’s hands. 





°° Picture and dream loves are very frequent in fiction and drama; cf. 
Tawney’s note to ii. 588. 





PRIESTLY PENANCE AND LEGAL PENALTY 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
In NARADA’S LAW-BOOK, 15, 19, occurs this rule: 


na kilbisend ’pavadec chastratah krtapdvanam 
na rajnd dhrtadandam ca 


“Qne should not tax with his crime a man who, in accordance with 
the codes, has performed purification or has been punished by the 
king.” Here we have an antithesis which characterizes all the 
Sanskrit books of law, as dharma is loosely translated. Criminal 
law in particular appears to be a matter adjusted by priestly 
penance as well as by legal penalty. But to a certain extent there 
are clear lines of demarcation between the two systems. That the 
king in person executes not only the law but the criminal, is the 
old theory of Hindu law. The criminal par excellence is the robber 
or thief. Murder at an early period was punished by weregeld, a 
compensatory payment made to the family, which later became a 
fine. It disturbed the family rather than the State and was not 
a matter of royal concern. But theft or robbery (the two are not 
distinguished at first) is one of the first crimes recognized as of 
public importance and through every legal code flits the figure of 
the “ thief with loosened hair,” who by agreement of all the law- 
makers must go to the king and be slain by the king in person. 
The details differ but, till the latest code, when, instead of killing 
the thief, the king may “hit him gently,” the procedure is about 
the same. The thief (caught with the goods) is to carry with him 
a club with which the king smites and kills him; if the king fails 
to do this, he himself incurs the sin (demerit) of the thief and 
must perform a penance for neglect of duty.* 

A later limitation describes the thief as one who has stolen gold 





*Ap. 1, 25, 4-6: “The king shall hit the thief with the club; if the thief 
dies, his crime is expiated; if forgiven by the king, the guilt falls on the 
one who forgives him. Or, the thief may throw himself into fire and be 
freed from guilt by death” (vadhe moksah; anujidtdram enah spréati ; 
agnim vd praviget, etc. Compare G. 12, 43-45: aghnann enasvi raja, 
“the king is guilty if he does not kill” (the thief). 
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or, more particularly, gold belonging to a priest; and the king may 
give the weapon to the thief, with which he shall kill himself (an 
awkward thing to do!); then, through this suicide or through 
suicide by fire, the thief “frees himself of sin.” Thus Vas. 20, 
41-42: “If a man has stolen gold belonging to a Brahman, he 
shall run with flying hair to the king (saying), ‘ Sir, I am a thief; 
punish me.’ Then the king shall give him a weapon of udumbara 
wood, wherewith the thief shall kill himself. It is declared (in 
the Veda) that he becomes pure after death. Or... he may 
burn himself.” ? Manu, 8, 314, seq., gives in one place the simpler 
old rule: A thief must carry with him a club or staff of khadira 
wood or a sharp spear'or an iron staff and the king is to punish 
him or take upon himself the thief’s guilt ; then, in 11, 100, the same 
author says: “ A Brahman who has stolen the gold (of a Brahman) 
shall go to the king and say ‘ Punish me’ and the king, taking 
from him the club, shall strike him once. By the blow the thief 
becomes pure. Or a Brahman may purify himself by austerities.” 
Visnu makes the theft one of gold (of a priest) and implies, as do 
other authorities, that the king may kill the thief (Vi. 52, 1 seq.). 
Narada, PariSista, 47, says that the king should merely touch the 
thief, raja tatah sprsed enam, since he becomes free from guilt by 
confession. The commentators generally read back into the older 
text the limitation of the later; yet it is clear that originally the 
king in person kills any thief. But Manu 9, 276, enjoins that the 
king shall have robbers (“ who steal at night by breaking through 
a wall”) impaled, nivesayet, after their hands have been cut off, 
and it is doubtless true that in many of these rules for punishment 
and execution, hanydt, ‘kill’ and ghdtayet, ‘cause to be killed, 
mean the same. Compare nrpo hanyat, ghatayet, hanydd isvara all 
together in M. 9, 269, seg. Visnu says ugrin ugresu (niyuiijita, 
Vi. 3, 20), that is, the king is to employ rough men for his rough 
work,’ and in the developed civilization of the later time the king’s 
handling of a thief becomes more and more a formality. But the 





2 Bradhmanasuvarnaharanat . . dstu bhavan iti, tasmdi rajau ’dumbaram 
gastram dadyadt .. marandt pito bhavati ’ti vijidyate; niskdlako va .. 
dtmdanam abhidahayet. So Yaj. 3, 257, brahmanasvarnahari. 

® Compare Vi. 16, 11 vadhyaghdtitvam candélanaim, and M. 10, 56: Men 
of the low castes called Candalas and Svapacas “shall kill those who, in 
accordance with the king’s command, are to be killed.” 
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king even later is still personally the executive in the imposition of 
fines, as in the administration of justice generally, even when he 
deputes to his officials the burden of his work. The king “shall 
have a goldsmith (who defrauds his customers) cut to pieces with 
razors” (M. 9, 292), as “the king shall have the punishment 
arranged ” for the theft of agricultural implements, raja dandam 
prakalpayet ; also in person “ the king shall restrain thieves,” that 
is, see to it that they are restrained, and “the king shall himself 
do (over again) what his ministers or judges have done wrongly 
and fine them the highest fine” (for their errors), as Manu says, 
9, 312 and 234. The king has to pay out of his own treasury the 
value of all stolen property not recovered (G. 10, 47) and the 
king’s officers appointed over towns must in the same way pay for 
what is stolen under their jurisdiction (Ap. 2, 26,8). If a mur- 
der or robbery occurs, the blame lies with the officers unless it 
becomes clear that the criminal is from another district (Yaj. 2, 
271, seq.). Impalement for horse-thieves and house-breakers, cut- 
ting off of fingers in the case of convicted cut-purses, etc., are to 
be seen to by the king, who “ shall cause a thief to return stolen 
property and inflict punishment of various sorts,” unless the thief 
be a priest, in which case the king shall brand and banish him from 
his realm, svardstrdd vipravdsayet (ibid. 270). 

In all these multifarious cares the priests have nothing to do 
except to advise the king and receive the fines paid by murderers 
and other “ great sinners,” which it is unlawful for the king to 
receive (M. 9, 243). But it is in connection with these great 
sinners (criminals), a semi-technical term of priestly origin for 
those who commit capital crimes, that we find the following in- 
junction (M. 9, 236): “ Let the king inflict corporal punishment 
and just fines upon great criminals, if they do not perform a 
penance.” The corporal punishment is inflicted by branding on 
the forehead these great criminals (the slayer of a priest, an Aryan 
who drinks rice-brandy, the thief [of a priest’s gold], and he who 
commits adultery with his teacher’s wife are the “great criminals”) 
and they are then to be outcasted, that is, deprived of all inter- 
course with decent people. But if they perform the penance pre- 
scribed, they are not to be branded but to pay the highest fine (one 
thousand coppers) ; only, again, the priest is to pay but half that 
amount (“if his sin is unintentional ” says the scholiast) or, if he 
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sins intentionally(?), the priest is to be banished with his prop- 
erty. Men of other castes who perform penance have their whole 
property confiscated if they have sinned unintentionally, and are 
branded and banished if they have sinned intentionally. The 
scholiast also thinks there is a distinction to be observed between 
light and grave offences (depending on the circumstances in which 
the crime is committed). But the scholiast does not make the 
matter too clear and for the present purpose the meaning in detail 
is unimportant. What is important is that in this injunction we 
have a clear case of the interaction of priestly and legal rule and 
punishment. The older decree is unquestionably that of Bau- 
dhayana, 1, 18, 18: “ If a Brahman has slain a Brahman, has vio- 
lated his teacher’s couch, has stolen the gold (of a Brahman), or 
has drunk rice-brandy, then (the king) shall brand him on the 
forehead [with an appropriate mark] and banish him from his 
realm.” Quite apart from this rule are priestly penances (3, 7, 1, 
seq., from Taitt. Aran. 2, 8, 1, seqg.). Visnu, 5, 1, seqg., says that 
great criminals, with the exception of Brahmans,‘ are to be put to 
death, but a Brahman, for whom corporal punishment is illegal, 
must be branded and turned out of his own district, svadesa; but 
G. 27, 16, say that penances free from all guilt, including that 
attaching to great crimes, mahdpataka, though in 26, 22 and be- 
fore this, in 21, 1 (he includes others) he says that such crimi- 
nals become outcasts and that the chief of these crimes cannot be 
expiated, anirdeSyani. It is said in Manu 11, 90, that there is no 
expiation (atonement) for murdering a Brahman and the penances 
prescribed in the legal codes for one who has committed a great 
crime are in reality equivalent to a sentence of death. For ex- 
ample, for violating the teacher’s couch one must confess the crime 
and die by one’s own hand (M. 11, 104, seg.). So Apastamba, 1, 
25, 1, seq., says that one who drinks rice-brandy shall drink ex- 
ceedingly hot liquor, so that he dies, suraipo ’gnisparsim suram 
pibet. But such death by priestly penance is utterly unknown in 





*Vi. 5, 1: atha mahdpdtakino brahmanavarjam sarve vadhyah; 2, na 
Sdriro brahmanasya dandah; 3, svadesdid brihmanam krtanikam vivasayet. 
Jolly, in SBE. VII, p. 24, has omitted in his translation the all-important 
brahmanavarjam. Visnu still uses, as he inherits, the personal injunction, 
5, 9, raja hanydt (from M. 9, 232); but also independently; 72, tadréam 
eva va kurydt, “the king shall do the same to him,” who has gouged out 
another’s eyes (or imprison him for life). 
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the codes that have nothing to do with law but are evolved as 
priestly discipline. In the Simavidhina-Brahmana, for example, 
there are penances for abuse and assault and theft and murder, but 
the hardest of these is a fast accompanied by expiatory psalms sung 
in atonement, or living (in or) beside water, udake, fasting and 
singing a psalm. Death is not expected as a result of any of these 
priestly penances (cf. M. 11, 88 with Samavidh. 1, 7, 5). For 
smiting a Brahman and drawing blood, the code prescribes the 
severe combination of the krechra and atikrechra penances, but 
the priestly Vidhina says that atonement is made by singing the 
psalm verse SV. 2, 86 (Vidh. 1, 7, 4; M. 11, 209). 

It might be thought, in the frequent absence of any mention of 
the agent, that the priest imposes the penalty of fines in the codes, 
especially as the king acts always under advice from the priests; 
but that is not the case, and the codes supply the deficiency enough 
to show that the punisher is the king himself, either in person or 
as authority. For example, in M. 8, 191, it is said that two 
criminals (who refuse to return a deposit or falsely claim to have 
made one) “should be punished like thieves,” cduravac chaisydu 
and Visnu, on the same topic, says rdjid cauravac chasyah. In 
short, the whole criminal procedure is carried out by the king, or 
through his agents. But in giving the option of penalty or pen- 
ance the priestly rules have become amalgamated with those of the 
court. 

Criminal law, dandavidhi, has thus been combined from two 
entirely different sources, one that of the king with his danda and 
dama (corporal punishment and fine) acting as guardian of his 
people and executive, the other, apart from the king, of the priests, 
who made for offences their own rules (laws) and penances, 
prayascitta (-cittt), which vary from slight to severe religious 
exercises, such as fasting and singing (repeating) certain texts 
magically potent to relieve a sufferer of sorrow or sin. Now these 
prayascitta are intended originally only for the priests and even in 
the codes most of the rules and exceptions implying such punish- 
ment are really meant for the priests, who alone are in a position 
to carry out the singing and reciting required. Moreover, even in 
smaller matters, such as the “ rules for a householder ” (Snitaka), 
the codes are not meant for the mass of people, the Vaisyas, but 
are composed for priests and warriors alone. It is a work of 
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supererogation if a Vaisya follows them; it will be well for him to 
do so but he is blameless if he does not pay any attention to them.° 
In the same way, the priestly rules were for a restricted class. In 
the Vidhana they are for the priest only; but in the law-codes they 
supplant the royal criminal code, primarily in the case of priests; 
but, secondarily, by an extension of this exemption, they are ap- 
plied to others. But in that case it was obvious that penances to 
be effective must be equal to the legal penalties, and in this way 
were introduced the horrible penances entailing death, which are 
really legal punishments, only they are still called penances. They 
differ too from the legal penalties in this, that they are self- 
inflicted, whereas the legal penalties are punishments (impaling, 
imprisonment, mutilation, etc.) inflicted by others, though, as we 
have seen, an occasional option is introduced and, for example, the 
thief may commit suicide by burning himself to death instead of 
being killed by another. 

Now there is little direct indication of how these two systems 
have amalgamated. There are really three, but since the code of 
penances for priests alone remains without legal force, as a manual 
of atonements made by priests for priests, it may here be left out 
of sight, except to remark that (as everyone knows) out of these 
priestly rules many have been incorporated in effect, rarely in the 
same words, into the codes, and a whole chapter of this material 
has been fastened on to the code of Gautama (who, however, proba- 
bly did not have this at all in his original work). But how are we 
to imagine the mutual relations of king and priest in making up 
a code such as now exists in most of our texts? The word vrata 
means the law as an observance to be followed both in religious and 
in criminal cases, as in G. 24, 10, tadvrata eva means that one 
shall follow the penance described in the case of capital crimes. 
This is the meaning of the words, dvdu loke dhrtavrataéu in G. 
8, 1, “two men uphold the laws in this world ” (the king and the 
priest), and it is in allusion to this bipartite division of the execu- 
tive power that the same author says (11, 31) that since people 
who commit crimes (go wrong) are destroyed (hereafter) there- 
fore tan dcaéryopadeso dandas ca pdalayati, “the injunctions of the 
priestly teacher and the penalty (inflicted by the king) protect 





®’ Compare the Comm. to Gautama, 9, 1, cited by Biihler. The penance 
is fasting. 
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them,” that is, they are guarded from wrong-doing by the priest’s 
injunction (as to what penance to perform) as well as by the cor- 
poral punishment inflicted by the king. On the one hand is the 
old and natural rule of those governed by a king, calatas cat ’ndn 
svadharme sthadpayet, “the king should lead back to their duty 
those who err” (G. 11, 10), and on the other the dharmopadeSa or 
instruction in regard to law which belongs to the priest and is 
severely punished if undertaken by one of low caste (M. 8, 272) 
and may be exercised only by a priest well versed in ancient lore 
(M. 12, 106). 

That the two passages cited above really belong together is 
shown by a verse in the Narada Smrti, 15, 20, which practically 
combines them thus: 


loke ’smin dvadv avaktavyav avadhydu ca prakirtitau 
brahmanas cai ’va raja ca tau hi ’dam bibhrato jagat 


“Two persons, a Brahman and a king, are declared to be exempt 
from censure and from corporal punishment in this world, for 
these two sustain the visible world.” (Cf. G. 11, 32, rajacarydav 
anindydu, “ king and Brahman are not to be censured ”.) 


The law itself in these passages looks upon the system of priestly 
penances as one branch of the code of criminal law, as on the other 
hand, the priests do not refuse allegiance to the criminal code as 
carried out by the king. There are, on the one hand, explicit tra- 
ditional laws dealing with the proper punishment of criminals in 
the good old way, where, as in non-criminal law, precedent served 
as authority. For example, in civil law, in the matter of inheri- 
tance, Manu’s precedent in “dividing his property among his 
sons ” made law. But there are also, in all law, many “ cases of 
doubt ” and “ cases not mentioned ” (as they are termed), and in 
regard to these we may see how the two systems of authority unite. 
Yaj. 3, 301, says that in criminal cases, one shall perform a pen- 
ance as set by the Assembly, or, if his crime is not known, he shall 
(for his own moral and religious satisfaction) perform a secret 
penance. Manu, 11, 248, also gives penances for secret sins. The 
Assembly is defined by Manu, 12, 110, as consisting of three to ten 
persons learned in the Vedas, etc., the attributes of those who make 
the Assembly, parisad, applying only to members of the priestly 
caste, and thus differing from those characterizing the king’s min- 
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isters and councillors. The purpose of the Assembly is to lay down 
the law, dharma, in “ cases not mentioned,” andmndtesu (M. 12, 
108) or “in cases where there is a difference of opinion” (G. 28, 
50, vipratipattdu), withal not only in matters of penance but in 
regard to any point of law, as is clear from the position of this 
rule in the code of Gautama. 

Moreover, this assembly of from three to ten may consist at a 
pinch of only one priest and it is significant that the language used 
in regard to the making of laws by the king and by the Assembly, 
even when represented by only one priest, is virtually identical. 
Thus compare these parallel passages: “ That which the king shall 
decree, vyavasyet, to be law, let no man violate,” tam dharmam na 
vicdlayet (M. 7, 13) ; and “ That which the priests’ Assembly shall 
ordain, parikalpayet, as law, let no man violate,” tam dharmam 
na vicilayet (M. 12, 110); and further: “That which even one 
Brahman learned in the Vedas shall decree to be law must be con- 
sidered to have supreme legal force,” eko ’pi vedavid dharmam yam 
vyavasyed dvijottamah, sa vijneyah paro dharmah (ibid. 113). 

But the laws thus made by the priest for the king in special 
cases are at once imbued with the force of precedent and so become 
part of the traditional code. Thus in Manu 8, 324, the law as to 
stealing large animals is left to be adjusted by the king: “ For 
stealing large animals . . the king (in person) shall adjust the 
penalty, after considering the occasion and the purpose” of the 
theft, kalam dsadya karyam ca dandam raja prakalpayet ; but in 
Vi. 5, 77, seq., it is stated as the law that a man who has stolen a 
cow, horse, camel, or elephant (large animals) shall have one hand 
or one foot cut off. The king no longer has to adjust the penalty; 
the priest has already generalized the law and laid down the pun- 
ishment. Again, it is interesting to see that precisely the same 
formula is used in this matter of adjusting penalties as in adjust- 
ing penances. Thus in Manu 11, 210: “For the removal of of- 
fences for which no expiation has been prescribed one shall adjust, 
prakalpayet, a penance after considering the (offender’s) ability 
and the (nature of the) offence.” Compare Yaj., 294, prdayas- 
cittam prakalpyam sydt: “Penance shall be adjusted, where no 
expiation is mentioned, after careful investigation of place, time, 
age, and offence ”; and, again, M. 8, 126: “The king should in- 
flict punishment, danda, after considering the purpose, place, time, 
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and ability of the criminal.” Compare Vi. 5, 194, jidtva jatim 
dhanam vayah, dandam prakalpayed raja. 

Which set of rules and formulas, those of the king or those of 
the priest, is older, cannot be absolutely determined. But it may 
be assumed that royal punishment for theft and the law of weregeld 
are Vedic and probably still older, while on the other hand the 
laws of penance that have in part been incorporated into the codes 
from Vedic literature and may in part have come from the period 
of Indo-Iranian unity, have just as good a claim to be considered 
primitive law.° The two developments ran on side by side and had 
so much in common that the words for penalty and penance were 
interchanged, while each system made the same distinction between 
intentional and unintentional sins (crimes), each increased the 
punishment in the case of repeated misdemeanors and allotted the 
punishment by the same formula (“after considering time and 
place,” etc.). According to the legal code, the sinner (criminal) 
may be “ purified ” by either standard, either performing a pen- 
ance or submitting to legal punishment, or, in some cases, he may 
be obliged to undergo both penalties.’ Yet one penalty or penance 
usually sufficed and in cases where the criminal could not perform 
a penance (usually this would be anyone except a priest) the legal 
penalty alone could be exacted. A slave, for example, had to suffer 
the legal punishment (if he insulted a superior, the offending 
member was cut off) and by the time the penances were made to 
fit into the law the severity of the death-penance made it a matter 
of indifference whether one died by “ penance ” or by official “ cor- 
poral punishment.” Most offences anyway were productive of fines 
in the course of time, which, except in the case of fines received 
from “ great sinners,” went into the king’s treasury (otherwise to 
the priests, or they were sacrificed to the god of water as purifi- 
catory). Apparently the king and his laws of custom (still of 





*The Vajasaneyi Samhita has a prayer to Atonement (penance). Some 
of the code-rules come direct from the (Taitt.) Brihmana period. Com- 
pare also the many correspondences between the codes and the Sima- 
vidhina Brahmana, but especially the order of allotment of penalties in 
the case of “ untruths regarding a man,” cattle, etc. as compared with the 
same order in the Zoroastrian Vendidad. Taitt. Br. 3, 2, 8, 11 is in Ap. 
2, 22, ete. For the correspondences, see Spiegel, Konow (in Simavidh.), 
and Jolly, Recht und Sitte, pp. 116 and 142. 

* Jolly, op. cit., p. 121, seq. 
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course unwritten), which called for corporal punishment, later for 
fines, first began to be operative in regard to cases of theft and 
robbery. Other wrong-doing such as murder, adultery, insults, 
arson, etc., was left to the injured family or individual to adjust 
(arson, in Visnu’s code, is still a private matter punishable by 
private homicide which is legally justified) and was eventually 
formulated by the priest as “sin” deserving of such and such a 
punishment. The priests then incorporated these rulings into, or 
rather added them to, the code of Good Form or Law which they 
had already elaborated apart from the “ house-hold rules” on the 
one hand and “ penance-rules for priests” on the other. Both 
systems arose naturally and there is no need to assume that the 
legal penalty was in itself a later product than the code of priestly 
penances. But the kingly code was later formulated and expressed 
in didactic sentences. We can see this plainly in the rules con- 
cerning the king himself. At first there were brief and rather 
naive statements as to how a king should act in time of war and 
peace ; then more attention was paid to criminal jurisprudence and 
the laws made on this subject were made part of the royal laws. 
Finally the laws in regard to inheritance, property in general, in 
a word civil law, were added and the rest of the mélange drops 
away and there emerges a real code of civil law. But the inroad 
of the priest upon the royal right of punishment is very marked 
and even to the end the former maintained his independent right 
to substitute penances for (legal) penalties, as he succeeded also 
in diverting to himself the payment of weregeld and other fines for 
great crimes. The instruction, wpadesa, of the priest always de- 
termined the action of the king in later times, since it was part of 
the law that he should never be without priestly advisors.* The 
king’s first duty is “to protect his people” and it was always 
understood that part of that protection lay in upholding the laws 
of families and guilds and castes. The priestly caste was itself a 
sort of guild as well as caste and its privilege was to carry out 
under the king’s protection its office of “ giving instruction.” As 





®Compare Vi. 5, 194: dandam prakalpayed raja sammantrya brah- 
mandih saha, “(considering the offender’s caste, age, etc.,) after consulta- 
tion with the priests the king should adjust the penalty” (for crimes, 
aparadhesu). Manu 8, 126, gives the same rule, but without mentioning 
the consultation with the priests. 
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it gave instruction in regard to penances, it was the king’s duty 
to see that these penances were performed. Now there is one 
(unique) passage in the law-books which reveals just what hap- 
pens when a recalcitrant sinner (criminal) refuses to submit to 
the penance or penalty which the spiritual teacher has imposed. 
It is of such surpassing interest that it is worth while to translate 
it in its entirety (Ap. 2, 10, 12, seq.) : 

“The corrector (priest) shall order those who have done wrong 
to perform a penance (Sdstd nirvesam upadiset) in accordance with 
their acts and with what has been declared (in the priestly rules). 
It they disobey his order (Sastram, the same word as that used of 
a king), he shall make them go to the king and the king shall send 
them to his chaplain (purohita, who must be) skilled in law and 
worldly affairs (dharmarthakusalam). This chaplain shall compel 
(niyutijyat) the members of the Brahman caste (if the sinners are 
of that caste) and make them (perform the indicated penance) by 
force and by any means of restraint (imprisonment, etc.), barring 
the infliction of corporal punishment and servitude (in the case of 
priests) ; but in the case of all other casies, the king, after care- 
fully examining their actions, shall punish (such sinners) even by 
deprivation of life (pranaviprayogat), though in doubtful cases 
(where the offence is not proved), the king should not punish them 
(na dandam kurydt) until he has carefully investigated their case 
by means of ordeals and questionings (ddivaprasnebhyah). But 
(when his examination is concluded) the king should proceed to 
punish them.” By the rule of ibid. 2, 29, 6, the experts who try 
doubtful cases employ such means as “ signs and ordeals” to ex- 
tract the truth (samdehe litigato ddivene *ti vicitya). According 
to G. 12, 2%, the penalty for disobeying the priest’s instructions 
was no light matter: “ For not doing as prescribed or for doing as 
forbidden, pratisiddhasevayam, a man’s property should be taken 
away from him, except his clothes and food.” Apastamba gives as 
the penalty for one who violates any rule (of caste or order) ‘ im- 
prisonment until amendment,’ samdpatti, and banishment in case 
one refuses to amend his ways. But in all except capital crimes the 
intercession of a spiritual teacher, a sacrificial priest, a Snataka, 
or a prince, raja, might serve to mitigate deserved punishment to 
a lighter form of punishment (dcarya rtvik sndtako rajeti tranam 
syur anyato vadhyat, Ap. 2, 27, 18-20). On this point Gautama 
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says: “The penalty should be regulated according to the person, 
his ability, and the (circumstances and) repetition of the crime; 
or pardon (may be granted) in accordance with the decision of an 
assembly of the priests” (anujidnam vd vedavitsamavayavacanit, 
“learned in the Veda,” G. 12, 51-52). 

In regard to the chaplain’s competence to decide cases of penalty 
and penance, it must be remembered that this priest must be well 
versed not only in Vedic lore but in legal and business matters, 
Visnu says of such a priest: “The king should choose as a chap- 
lain a man skilled in the Vedas, in the epic, in law-codes, and in 
worldly knowledge, of good family, physically without defects, and 
of austere virtue.” ® 

There was no wrong, from slight errors of conduct to murder 
and treason, for which the completed criminal code did not seek to 
find an appropriate penance or penalty. But in case no provision 
had been made for his case, the injured party had only to bring 
the matter to the attention of the priest or go direct to the king 
(rajanam abhigacchet or iyat)*® to get satisfaction. It is not till 
Narada’s day that any provision is made for a man’s taking it upon 
himself to punish another for a wanton insult. The old code pro- 
vided for two cases in which one might of one’s own initiative get 
satisfaction without recourse to the courts. One of these was where 
a man recovered property which had been loaned: “ He who re- 
covers his own property (loaned to another) by any means he can, 
should not be reproved by the king,” na rajiio vacyah syat (Vi. 6, 
18).** The other case has to do with killing in self-defence. The 
later codes elaborated the idea that one who killed in battle or 
killed an assassin was morally and legally blameless, until in Visnu 
this reaches the formulated permission to kill almost anyone that 
endangered another’s life, property, or weal. Still called “as- 





*Vi. 3, 70: vedetihisadharmasistrirthakusalam kulinam avyangam 
tapasvinam purohitam ca varayet (worldly knowledge is useful, practical, 
knowledge of affairs). 

*°Vi. 6, 19 and 20; Yaj. 2, 40 (compare M. 8, 176). To “go to the 
king” means to seek justice from him; if a man without reason brings a 
suit to the king he is punished. 

11 Compare YAj. 2, 40 and M. 8, 50 and 176 (chandena): “A creditor 
may legally recover according as he will,” probably referring to the prac- 
tice of door-sitting, or forcing the debtor to pay by working on his fear 
of ghosts. 
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sassin ” (the technical legal term that gave immunity for killing) 
any man might be slain with impunity who threatened with sword, 
poison, fire, with a curse, or a deadly Atharva Veda magic rite, as 
also an informer (who was likely to endanger one’s life) with the 
king, or one who transgressed with a man’s wife, and even such 
people as stole one’s fame or wealth or took away one’s religious 
merit (by impairing the use of a sacred pool made by the victim) 
or (landed) property.” 

In line with this freedom of individual action, Narada provides 
also for a less dangerous form of attack: “If a man of the lowest 
caste (such as those whose business it is to execute criminals, p. 244, 
note 3) or an outcast . . offend a superior, he shall be punished 
(by that superior) on the spot by a whipping (given him by the 
superior) . . If such a low person insult (a superior), the man 
insulted should himself punish (vinayam kurydt) that low man 
and the king has nothing to do with the punishment. . . But if the 
superior man is unable to whip the low man, the king should have 
punishment inflicted upon him.” ** 

The priest in adjusting penalties gave his mandate, except where, 
as in the case of the thief caught with the goods, the king knew 
his part in advance. There was at first no formal distinction be- 
tween a sin and a crime and the wide difference of opinion in 
regard to the proper way to treat intentional, as differentiated from 
unintentional, wrong-doing shows that it was a long time before 
any real distinction was made between culpa and dolus. What 
gave such great weight to the code of Manu was that for the first 
time it attempted to make an extended survey of legal matters 
under eighteen titles of law and so blazed the way for further 
clarification in subsequent codes. Although these eighteen titles 
have been severely criticized, they mark really a great advance. It 
may be worth while to mention them here in order to show in 
what state was the “law” (that is, the code of right and wrong) 
when the administration of law began to settle into grooves for 
itself, instead of being a mere sub-division of the priestly rules of 





Vi. 5, 191: udyatdsivisignim ca S4podyatakaram tathd, atharvanena 
hantéram pigunam cdi ‘va rajasu, (192) bhdrydtikramanam cai ’va vidydt 
saptatatdyinah, yasovittaharan anydn dhur dharmarthaharakan. 

* Nar. 15, 11-14, ghatayed raja; the ghdta, blow, is explained as tdda- 
nam, whipping. 
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behavior for priests. These titles are: non-payment of debts; 
pledges; sale without ownership; partnership and non-delivery of 
what has been given; non-payment of wages; breach of contract 
(or, breach of guild rules) ; revocation of sale and purchase; dis- 
putes between master and servant; boundary-disputes; assault and 
slander ; theft ; violence ; adultery; the law between man and wife; 
partition ; dicing and betting on (fights between) animals. “These 
(the author concludes) are the eighteen topics which occur in the 
settlement of disputes here (on earth). Let him (the king), 
relying on the eternal law, determine the affairs of men who mostly 
dispute about these topics. But when he does not inspect such 
affairs himself let him appoint to inspect them a learned priest. 
When the king attends to his (legal) affairs he should be accom- 
panied by three priests as members of his court.”** In the early 
‘law’ manuals, civil and criminal law together make only a small 
fraction of the whole and these topics are briefly and confusedly 
mingled, but both together take far less space than the rules for 
students and for religious penances. 

“The spiritual teacher is the recognized corrector, Sdstar, of 
worthy Aryans, while the corrector of criminals (evil-souled) is the 
king, but the corrector of those who sin in secret is the god of hell.” 
So says a verse imputed to Narada.*® But the priest must not be 
thought to have evaded his own responsibilities in fashioning the 
law for his people. He gave precedence to his own caste and 
exempted it from capital punishment and from slavery (as penal- 
ties for crime), but he did not assume even the right to lay fines 
paid as penalties. The priest may only reprove and name the 
penance to be performed; the king alone may inflict punishment 
and designate the fine.*® It is also to the honor of the priest that 





14 Manu, 8, 3-11. In the earlier code of Gautama only fifty-two short 
clauses are devoted to civil and criminal law altogether. Of these, four- 
teen have to do with abuse (insults) and stand at the head of the list, 
followed at intervals by eight short clauses on theft (15-18, 43-44, and 
association with thieves, 49-50), eight on damage by cattle, eight on legal 
interest, three on adverse possession, three on debts and deposits, two on 
punishment in the case of priests, and two on modification of penalty and 
pardon. The text of the whole discussion (on criminal and civil law) 
could be printed on a page of this JOURNAL. 

1° Nar. Paris. 50. For dtmavat as worthy Aryans, see G. 9, 62 and Vi. 
51, 66. It rather implies a priest; cf. M. 5, 43. 

1° Brhaspati, Smrti, 27, 8. 
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he enunciated the doctrine, which bore hard on his own caste, that 
“knowledge makes a difference,” that is, the higher his caste the 
greater is the guilt of the offender. In a case of theft, for example, 
the sin of a priest is reckoned as much more than that of an 
(ignorant) man of the lowest caste. “For those who know, the 
greater is the guilt,” vidya "pi ca visesena vidvatsy abhyadhikam 
bhavet.1* This means that the Brahman who steals has to pay 
back double as much as a man of the next lower caste, and so on 
down, so that, while a slave has to repay eight times the value of 
what he has stolen, a priest has to pay sixty-four times as much 
“or even more,” as Manu pitilessly adds.** 





** Nar. loc. cit. 52; compare also, in reference to the king as a possible 
criminal (Manu, 8, 335-336): “If father, teacher, friend, mother, wife, 
son, or domestic priest fail to attend to their duties, they should not go 
unpunished by the king. In any case where a private individual would be 
fined a copper, in that case the king ought to be fined a thousand: so 
stands the law.” 

8M. 8, 338; cf. G. 12, 15: astapddyam steyakilbisam éidrasya . . 17, 
viduso ’tikrame dandabhiyastvam. The thief “taken with the goods” is 
sahodha (M. 9, 270; Vas. 19, 39). According to Nar. 14, 18, the discovery 
of the goods on a man proves that he is a thief and extravagant living 
proves that he has the goods, sahodhagrahanat steyam hodham atyupa- 
bhogatah. The expression sahodha does not occur (in this sense) in Gau- 
tama or Apastamba. 
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Introduction 


THE ELEVENTH BOOK of the Paippalida herewith presented is 
the shortest published and one of the three shortest in the manu- 
script: it contains nothing of unusual interest. The material is 
presented in the same manner as in previous books. 

Of the ms.—This eleventh book in the Kashmir ms begins f£138b8 
and ends £141b6, covering three folios. There is no defacement of 
the ms: the pages have 20 lines each. 

Punctuation, numbers, etc—Punctuation is more regular than 
in most of the books previously edited, and the stanzas are num- 
bered regularly for the first time since Book One. All the stanzas 
of three hymns are correctly numbered, in another there is only 
one mistake, and in the other three hymns there is confusion. 
There are only seven hymns (kandas) in this book, and no sign of 
grouping these into anuvakas: only at the end of hymns three, four 
and five does a numeral appear to indicate the kinda number; 
space is left for it after hymn seven. There are only a few cor- 
rections marginal or interlinear: in the left margin opposite the 
end of hymn five is “ irjasam rei ” and a star. Accents are marked 
on all but the first stanza of hymn six, a hymn which appears in 
RV and a number of other texts. Accents have been almost en- 
tirely lacking in the ms since Book One (cf. JAOS 30. 189). 

Extent of the book.—The book has seven hymns, all metrical. 
If there is a normal number of stanzas it is 14, as three of the 
hymns have 14 stanzas. The facts are set forth in the following 
table: 

1 hymn has 5 stt = 5 stanzas 

1 “ “ 10 aan 10 “ 

1 “ “ 11 — 11 “ 

1 “ce “ 12 oa 12 it 

3 hymns have 14stteach—42 “ 

? hymns have 80 stanzas 
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New and old material——Two of the hymns in this book are 
§ 19. 34 and 35; one is part of RV 10. 97: we may fairly count 52 
stanzas as new material. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK ELEVEN 


1 


[f138b8] atha ekadasas kandan likhyante zz zz om namo nara- 
yand- [9] ya z om namas tilotamdydi z om namo jvalabhagavatyai 
z zom namo ga- [10] nesdya z z om vrsd te ham vrsamnyanti 
garbham dadaémi yonydm ya- [11] di devaparisthita | prajam to- 
kam na vindase z 1 z om dhata te tam si- [12] nivali varundni 
pra yaschati | pumansam putram indrani sata- [13] tayam dadhatu 
tez 22 samvrktas te vaksandsu garbhas pusim pumda- [14] n krtah 
| sarvangas tamnor jayatim agnir varanyo hrdibhih z 3 z dhasbi- 
[15] ram karmanyam prastam ta vadhrim sarvesim krnomi | at- 
manas te lohitad ga- [16] rbhas sam vartataém vrsdikapeh z 4 z tvasta 
pinsatu te prajamn dhata[1%]tokam dadhdtu te | raka sivyas ca siicyd 
bhiitasyesand bhuvanasya de- [18] viz 5 z sinivalim anumatim ra- 
kama gugiim sarasvatim. | de- [19] vanadm patnydi ya devi indrainim 
avase huve z 6 z abhida- [20] ta vrddharagbha aristari virasiryam 
| vi jayatam pra jayatam ba- [£139a] hvi bhavatu putrini z 7 z 
parisruca garbham dehi masyah pracyosta lohitam | ano- [2] nonah 
pirno jayatam asthapi namdho pisdcadhitah z 8 z tvam dadhasi 
dvipades ca- [3] tuspade garbham prajam ecate visvariipa | kani- 
kradad vrsabho vidumopa prajapa- [4] te tanvém dehi garbham 
29 zabhtkrandan stanayan dhehi garbham vidyotamanas pavami- 
[5] no vidbhih | parjanyo mam prthivi rebhasa | vatdpam rasiro- 
vadhinam pasind | [6] 2 10 z & te nayami vrsanam yas prajanam 
prajapatih | sa te dadyat trtiyam [7%] garbham yonydm vijam pra- 
jam z 11 z ye vrsino garbhamkrta rtviyanim sumenasah [8] tans 
te hvayami tad u te sampaddhyatam z 12 z agnes te tvastur varundd 
indrat so- [9] mad vrhaspateh putram te putrakdmdydi devebhyo 
nir mame prajam z 13 z angad anga- [10] t sam sravatu tad yondu 
prati tisthatu | praja te vaksind Saya tam te bijam nir uhatu | [11] 
2142 

For the introductory phrase and invocation read: athaiikidaSas 
_ kindo likhyate zz zz om namo narayanaya z om namas tilotamiyai 
| 20m namo jvalabhagavatyai z om namo ganeSiya z z 
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For the hymn read: vrsa te ‘ham vrsanyantyai garbham dadhi- 
mi yonyim | yadi devaparisthitaé prajarn tokam na vindase z 1 z 
dhata te tarn sinivali varunani pra yacchati | pumansar putram 
indrani tsatatayarn dadhiatu te z 2 z sarnvrktas te vaksanasu garbhas 
purmsaiza puman krtah | sarvaigas tanvo jayatam agnir varanyor 
vrttibhih z 3 z gambhirarh karmanyam prastham tan vadhrin sar- 
van krnomi | atmanas te lohitad garbhas sath vartatarh vrsikapeh 
z 4 ztvasta pinSatu te prajarh dhata tokath dadhatu te | raka sivyac 
ca sicya bhitasyeSinai bhuvanasya devi z 5 z sinivalim anumatit 
rakim guiigimh sarasvatim | devanarh patni ya devindranim avase 
huve z 6 z abhijata vrddhagarbha aristasti virasir ya | vi jayatim 
pra jayatam bahvi bhavatu putrini z 7 z parisrutam garbham 
dhehi masyah pra cyosta lohitam | aniinah pirno jayatam tasthaipi 
‘nandho ‘pisicadhitah z 8 z tvarn dadhasi dvipade catuspade gar- 
bharh prajém ejate viSvaripa | kanikradad vrsabho tvidumopi 
prajapate tanvith dhehi garbham z 9 z abhikrandan stanayan dhehi 
garbham vidyotamanas pavamano ‘vibhih | parjanyemar prthivin 
retasavithapaim rasendusadhinimh paSinim z 10 z 4 te nayimi 
vrsanath yas prajanath prajapatih | sa te dadhyat trtiyarn garbham 
yonyam vijith prajaém z 11 z ye vrsano garbhamkrta rtviyanim 
sumedhasah | tans te hvayami <siitave> tad u te sampadyatim 
z 12 z agnes te tvastur varunad indrat somad vrhaspateh | putrati 
te putrakimayai devebhyo nir mame prajam z 13 z aigid-aigit 
sari sravatu tad yondu prati tisthatu | praja te vaksana Sayat tam 
te bijarn nir thatu z 14212 

Over sravatu in £139a10 is written in small characters bhavatu. 

A stanza in MG. 2. 18. 2 is similar to our st 7; in a it has 
abhinnanda but I can get nothing similar to that out of our ms 
reading; Knauer’s edition leaves a hiatus between padas a and b, 
and I have done the same; in b MG has arista virasiivari, and in d 
iyarh bhavatu tokini. With our 8cd cf ApMB 1.13. 1cd and HG 
1. 25.1ed. With 9c cf RV 5.83.1¢ which ends with jiradanuh, 
and with 10a cf RV 5.83. %a. In 14c I have accepted vaksana as 
a participle of vaks, but it is anomalous; it might be better to read 
vaksanasu yi; 14d does not yield a very good meaning. 


2 


[£139a11] aham saso yamanarm saso bhitir yaksmam ajijandt. | 
imam sahasrabha- [12] ga indro visan ndSayati te z 1 2 yas karyo 
yas ca krtas svayamja ula haryah [13] deva indrajyestha indro 
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visan naSaydtu te z 2 z visarasya vijya- [14] mbhasyesudhar mata 
dhanus pita ddityds puditydd visam nasayantu te z 3 z [15] dhan- 
vino jaya isvd apaskamtasya badhvoh apdstés chamgat kurmalad 
visa- [16] n ndSayami te z 4 z alavatir ara Sirsnam atho syd yo 
mukham devi parja- [17] nyaretasisave krnuté namah z 5 z ima- 
satrayo figiraso gdutama vi- [18] rudham viduh taya bharadvajas 
kanvo visan naSayati te z 6 z yas tvd [19] strind upasado yas pumso 
dhy druhan. aklantam samklantam snadva taku [20] te kalpayaimasi 
272 vatevabhram Syavayami yaksmam te tanvam pari | vd- [£129b] 
ta ya cagrus te guru rijd laghu krnmasi z 8 z tendham rto tena 
visan na- [2] Sayami te | yatha nas satyam purusas sada vadutum 
arhast 2 9 2 viskandham ta- [3] d aptsaram visaram vrsnyd vayam 
jambhahanu graham sankham tvainujayenan ajama- [4] si z 10 « 
sunam id vosadhayo ni dadhe bhesajaya kam.| dhandyavah sand- 
yakas pu- [5] rusam pdrayisnavah z 11 z & ta pattrani devajita 
virudh dyisya krta | [6] tayaham indradattayd visan nasaydmi te 
2 12 2 alasya vyanjanasya ve- [7%] statah skotaparnadhe granthe 
_ jyddyayusvds tvid visin nasaydmi te z 13 z sdkam [8] viskandha 
‘ prapata casena kikidivyd | sikam vatasya drajyd sakam nassa niha- 
[9] kaya z 142 

Read: ahath sasiu yamanarh sasiu bhitir yaksmarn ajijarat | 
imam sahasrabhaga indro visarh naSayati te z 1 z yas karyo yas 
ca krtas svayathja uta haryah | devi indrajyestha indro visath 
nisayati te z 2 z viSarasya vijambhasyesudhir mata dhanus pita | 
idityias tpudityad visarn naSayantu te z 3 z dhanvino jyaya isva 
apaskambhasya bahvoh | apasthac chrigat kurmalad visam naéa- 
vimi te z 4 z alavater dra Sirsnam atho ‘sya yan mukham | devih 
parjanyaretasa isave krnutaé namah z 5 z imam atrayo ‘igiraso 
giutama virudharn viduh | tayé bharadvaijas kanvo visarn naSayati 
te z 6 z yas tva straina upasado yas puriso ‘dhy aruhan | aklantath 
samnklantarh snaiva taku te kalpayaimasi z 7 z vata ivabhrath cyiva- 
yami yaksmath te tanvah pari | vata yac cakrus te gurv aruja 
laghu krnmasi z 8 z teniham frto tena visarh naiSayaimi te | yatha 
nas satyata purusa sada vaditum arhasi z 9 z viskandham tad 
apiSararn viSararn vrsnya vayam | jambhahanum graham Saikham 
ttvinujay enin ajamasi z 10 z Sunam id va osadhayo ni dadhre 
bhesajaya kam | dhanayavah sanaiyavas purusath pirayisnavah z 
11 z ya te pattrani devajiita virud ayusya krta | tayaham indra- 
dattaya visarh naSayami te z 12 z alasya vyaiijanasya vestatah sku- 
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taparnadheh | granther jyaya isvis tu yad visath naSayami te z 13 z 
sikath viskandham pra pata casena kikidivya | sikath vatasya dhri- 
jya sikam naSya nihakaya z 14 2 22 
There is much uncertainty in detail in the text here, particularly 
in stt 7 and 8. With our 4be cf S 4.6.4¢ and 5c; for st 14 see 
RV 10. 97. 13. 
3 


(S 19. 34) 


[£139b9] jangidtst jangido raksatdsi jangidah dvipds catuspad 
a- [10] smaékam sarvam raksatu jangidah z 15 z yd krschrattri- 
pancdsis chatam krtyakrta- [11] § ca ye | sarva vyunaktu tejaso 
rasan jangidas karat. 2 2 z rasam krttrimam nddasa- [12] rasas 
sapta visrasah apetu. jangidimatim isupasteva sddhayd z 3 z [13] 
krtyddisana vayam atho ratidisanah atho sahasvdn jangidas pari 
nam yo- [14] st tarisam z 4 2 sa jangidasya mahisd pari nas paitu 
visvatah visvam ska- [15] ndham yena sémahd samskasojojasa nis 
tvd devad ajanayan nisthitam bhiimyd- [16] m adhi tam u tvangira- 
yati vrahmanas piirvyd viduh z 5 z na tvd parva osa- [17] dhayo 
na tvd caranty a nava | vibddha ugro jangidas paripands sumai- 
galah [18] asvayopadani bhagavo jangidimutaviryah pura ta ugri- 
ya sato- [19] pendro viryam dadhau z 6 z ugra itye vanaspataya 
indrojmanasa dadhau | a- [20] mivas sarva raksansi jahi raksinsy 
osadhe | dSariram visarikam ca- [£140a] lasam prsnyamayam tak- 
mainam visvasdradam arasam, pelgign karat 272% 

Read : 
asmakamh sarvath Ig as jaiigidah z1z yah Abe a tripaticdii 

ngidas 
karat z 2 z arasarn krtrimath nadam arasis sapta visrasah | apeto 
jaigidamatim isum asteva sidhaya z 3 z krtyadiisano va ayam atho 
‘ratidiisanah | atho sahasvan jaiigidas pra na dyiinsi tarisat z 4 2 
sa jaigidasya mahima pari nas patu visvatah | viskandharh yena 
sasaha sarhskandham oja ojasi z 5 z nis tva deva ajanayan nisthi- 
tara bhimyam adhi | tam u tvaiigiré iti vrihmands pirvya viduh 
z 6 z na tva pirva osadhayo na tva caranti ya navah | vibadha ugro 
jaigidas paripanas sumaigalah z 7 z atha tpadani bhagavo jaigi- 
damitavirya | pura ta ugriya sata upendro viryarh dadhiu z 8 
z ugra it te vanaspata indra ojminam & dadhiu | amivis sarva 
raksansi jahi raksansy osadhe z 9 z &Sarirath visarikarh balasarh 





pa 
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prstyamayam | takmanath viSvaSiradam arasarn jaigidas karat 
210232 

In the top margin of f140a stands “z 1 z 3 z” indicating the end 
of the hymn. The “15” at the end of st 1 indicates mistakenly 
the inclusion of the stanza in the preceding hymn; our st 2 is num- 
bered correctly, but note irregular numbering after st 4. The text 
here given varies in places from that of the vulgate; the trouble- 
some passages are fully treated in Whitney’s Translation. It 
should be remembered that there is reason for believing that S Bk 
19 was drawn from Paipp, in which case we do not have two inde- 
pendent texts to work with. 

4 


(S 19.35) 


[f140a1] indra- [2] sya ndma grhnanta rsayo jangidam daduh 
devi ya cakrur bhesajam ugre viska- [3] ndhadiisanam z 1 z ma 
no raksatu jangido dhanapdlo dhandiva deva yan cakrur vra- [4] 
hmanas paripdnam aratiyam z 2 z druhdndasam ghoracaksum pd- 
pakrtva- [5] nam dgatam | tans tvam sahasracakso pratibodhena 
nisaya | paripdno mi jangi- [6] dah z 3 z para ma divas para ma 
prihivyah pary antariksat para ma virudbhyah [7%] para ma bhitat 
para motha bhavyd digo digo jangidas patv asman. z 4 z [8] ye 
rsnavo devakrta yoco bibhrthe tya | sarvas tvdn visvabhesajo rasan 
jangi- [9] das karat. z 5242 

Read: indrasya nama grhnanta rsayo jaiigidarn daduh | deva 
yan cakrur bhesajam agre viskandhadiisanam z 1 z sa no raksatu 
jaigido dhanapilo dhaneva | deva yarn cakrur vrahmanas pari- 
pinam aratiham z 2 z durhardam ghoracaksusath paipakrtvanam 
igatam | tans tvarh sahasracakso pratibodhena naSaya paripano ‘si 
jaigidah z 3 z pari ma divas pari ma prthivyah pary antariksat 
pari ma virudbhyah | pari ma bhitat pari mota bhavyad diso-diso 
jaiigidas patv asmin z 4 z ya rsnavo devakrta ya uto bibhrte ‘nyah | 
sarvans tan viSvabhesajo ‘rasin jaigidas karat z 5 z 4 z 

In st 38a I have emended as suggested by Whitney; in 5a since 
Piipp and the commentator on S have rsnavo we must deal with 
that; at Edgerton’s suggestion I accept it; “ ye” of the ms suggests 
a following initial consonant or short a, and that has led me to 
consider ye ‘disnavo. In 5b I suggest a form similar to that given 
by SPP but closer to our ms. The relationship of S Bk 19 and 
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Paipp has the same bearing on the problem here as in the preceding 
hymn. 
5 


[£140a9] prati grhdni prthiviniyatam etad ajyasya [10] mathi- 
tam Sariram mam dhanum asya datus tvam raksa barhisya yathdasat. 
z1lz 

Read imam dhenum in c: pada a seems possible altho the sub- 
junctive grhani is not quotable, and I have thought that perhaps 
grahani and ni dhattim might better be read. 


[11] uta tvdhur varunasya patirim atho tvahur aditim visva- 
ripam adhijara- [12] yum dghare havyavaham agndav asya mahi- 
minam juhomi z 2 z 

Read patnim in pada a, °riipim in c; atho would be better in a. 

sa saha- [13] svan tamtum anvatatinah so gnistoman dasatamn 
samapa adhijardyum [14] savatsdn yo dadati tam vai devah svar 
Grohayanti z 3 z 

In pada a read sahasvin tantum °tatana, in b ‘gni®°, in c sa- 
vatsamn, in d drohayanti. 

adhijarayu [15] svar drohayanty anena dattah sudugha vayodhah 
sahasmai duhdm [16] Satadhadram aksatam amumsmimn loke yuga 
uttarasmin. z 4 2 

Read adhijarayus ° arohayaty in a, datta in b; S 18. 4. 50b reads 
as suggested here, but daksina is the noun. In piadas cd read saho 
‘smi duhath ° aksitam amusmin. 


pirvavatsena [17] sd vatsint gauryenasyd vatso ajaro jarayuvat. 
trtiyam mamsam [18] parininditam yat tasmad deva adhijarayam 
Ghuh 5 z 

In ab we should probably read gaur yendsya, but we should con- 
sider also gaurenasya. .In d read adhijariyum. 


& dhavaya [19] Savasé vavrdhano ntara tvak sruvade smai | imam 
indra mahata me [20] ni raksa sam prajaya tatvaé sam balena z 62 

In pada b the only suggestion I can make is to read ‘ntara tvak 
sruva Aadadhe ‘smai; but there is nothing compelling about this. 
In c read vi. 

durvedavasthad dha- [f140b] hudha parastdd visve devah prati 
pasyanty dyatim ya bhadra ya sarvatah samici- [2] s sedahur bha- 
vatu me jardyuh 27 z 
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In pada a read °avastid bahudha, in b dyatim, in c samici: for d 
Edgerton suggests sed ahur bhavatu me ‘jarayuh. 


grstam dhenum adhijarayum svadham krnvanah [3] pra dadhatu 
vrahmane sahasmai duham sahasudhaéram aksatam amusmimn loke 
para- [4] me vyoman. | 

The margin gives the numeral “8.” In pada a read grstith, in b 
dadatu, in cd saho ‘smai duhath sahasradhiram aksitam amusmin. 


vatsam jardyus pradadas piyiisam yo no dadhatu sudughim a 
dhenum | [5] tasya devapi vavarta dyuh sé rohatu sukrtam a lokam. 

In pada read jariyu pradadat, in b dadati and u dhenum: in c 
deva api vavarttayuh, in d sa dro° andu lokam. S 9. 9. 4c is some- 
what similar to pada a. 

The margin gives the numeral “ 9.” 


parivalam adhijarad- [6] yum nadha jivo yadadam da pra etam 
syonam Sagmam Sivd Siveha sé no hinsir ha- [7] sa daivyena z 10 z 

For the first two pidas I can make no helpful suggestion; in c I 
would read Sivarh Siveha, in d ma no and mahasa. 


bhadrakrtam sukrtam ddigam bhuva saram bhuvam prati grhndsy 
aya- [8] tim | ghrtasriyam nabhami samvasdno devin manusyamn 


asuran atarhi | 11 z 

With bhuvarh saram and dyatim the first two padas can stand. 
Read nabhasi in c, manusyan in d and probably utarsin: this will 
bring d into close agreement with § 8. 9. 24d. 


paca [9] devas pravistavanta etém itras tvastad varuno mittro 
agnih | te sarve savitur mahya- [10] m etam teha jivam pratiranta 
dyuh 2122 

Read indras and mitro in pada b, and probably ‘savigur in c: 
indtaiha. The past ppl act is rather surprising here if it is really 
correct. 


kasyapo yam jamadagnir vasistha rsa- [11] yo yunasya sanur 
agra etam | bharadvajo grautamo artviramnah syonan visvdmi- 
[12] ttro dadusas pratiranty dyuh z 13 z 

Read ‘yarn in pada a, in b senur and etim, but I cannot solve 
yunasya: in c read gotamo and possibly atrivantah or even athar- 
vinah; in d syonarh viSvamitro, and pratiranty. Edgerton sug- 
gests atris kanvah for “ artvirarnnah.” 
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airjam devebhyas subhaga airjam manusya uta | [13] arjam 
pitrbhyo aghna iirjam dadhatu ma visa z 5 z 

The only satisfactory procedure here seems to me to be to place 
the second pada at the end; then imitating Kaus 89.12 we can 
write a fairly good stanza, thus: irjarn devebhyas subhaga irjarh 
pitrbhyo agrhnam | irjam dadhatu ma visa irjath manusya uta 
z142z5z. Inc dadatu me would seem better. 

In the left margin opposite this stanza is irjasam rca, 


6 
(RV 10. 9%. 1-11) 

[£140b13] yd jata osadhayo deve- [14] bhyas triyugam pura | 
manye na babhrundm aham Satam dhamani satvatah 21 zz [15] 
om Satam vo amba dhdmani sahdésram uta vo rihah | adhd Satakra- 
tavo yiydm i [16] agadim krta | om imam me agadém krta z 2 z 
om puspavatis prasiimati-[17]s$ phalinir aphalé uté | dsvava 
yastharitvarir viridhas parayisnavah 3 zz [18] om dsadhi rta mi- 
taro yad vo devir iba vruve apdmsi vighnatir iti rdksd- [19] § 
catéyamanam z 4 z niskrtin ndma vo mata niskrtin ndéma vas pita | 
sa- [20] dd patattrini stha yad Gmadyati niskrta z 5 z [f141a] as- 
’ vatthé vo nisddanam parné vo vasatis krtd | gobhdsi tat kilasita 
yat sand adhi [2] patirusam. z 6 z ydd Ghd vajdyann ima dsadhir 
hasta ddadhe | atma yaksma- [3] sya nrgyati purd jivagrbho yatha 
z 7 z US chtisma dsadhinaém gdvo gosthd- [4] d iverate | dhénam 
sanispantinim atmdnam tava pdtrusah 10 z ydd désadhaya- [5] § 
Sagmata rajanas simitav iva | vipras sd ucyate bhisdg raksohd- 
mivacd- [6] tanah | asvavatitn somavatim airjéyantim dtojasam | 
avitsi sérvd 6- [7%] sadhi | nrté ma padraydn iti z 6 2 ati visvis 
paristha stendiva vrajd- [8] m akramet. ésadhayas pracicyavur yit 
kim ca tanvo tam saci visadisanamm. z 

Read: ya jata osadhayo devebhyas triyugath pura | manye nu 
babhrinaim aharh Satatn dhamani sapta ca z 1 z Satarn vo amba 
dhamani sahasram uta vo ruhah | adhd Satakratavo yiyam imati 
me agadarh krta z 2 z puspavatis prasiimatis phalinir aphala uta | 
aSva iva sajitvarir virudhas pairayisnavah z 3 z osadhir iti mitaro 
yad vo devir upa vruve | rapaisi vighnatir ita raksa$ citayamanah 
z 4 z niskrtir nima vo mata niskrtir nima vag pita | sada pata- 
trinih stha yad amayati nis krté z 5 z aSvatthe vo nisadanaz 
parne vo vasatis krta | gobhija it kilasatha yat sanavatha pirusam 
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z 6z yad ahar vajayann ima osadhir hasta adadhe | atma yaksma- 
sya naSyati pura jivagrbho yatha z 7 z uc chusma osadhinam gavo 
gosthad iverate | dhanarh sanisyantinim Aitmanari tava piirusa 
z 8 z yad osadhayas sam agmata rajinas samitaiv iva | vipras sa 
ucyate bhisag raksohimivacitanah z 9 z aSvavatizn somivatim ir- 
jayantim udojasam | Avitsi sarva osadhir tnrto ma parayan iti 
z 10 z ati viSvas paristhis stena iva vrajam akramuh | osadhayas 
pracucyavur yat kin ca tanvo rapas ttath Saci visadisanamt z 11 
262 

For this hymn cf also VS 12. 75 ff; TS 4.2.6.1; MS 2.7.13; 
KS 16. 13; our text agrees now with one now with another of these: 
but for 10d I find no parallel. It seems clear enough that the next 
hymn begins as given below but the extra pada in st 11 here makes 
me suspect that some stanzas of this hymn have been lost. It is 
noteworthy that the ms accents these stanzas (except the first), and 
that this is the longest passage accented since Book 2. 


7 


[f141a9] ahijambhas carimasi | muskavarho gavam iva | kila 
upasrjam [10] harmi upastambhe prdakvam z 
Read in pada a °jambhas and remove colon; read °barho in b, 
upasrjan hanmy in c, and prdikvam in d. 


ye ke celam apdsvesur va trmdamite nisada- [11] lam nrpa sri 
papate grhah 

This seems to be intended as a complete stanza but I can see 
nothing in it except perhaps isur va followed by a form of Vtrd or 
of V trh. 


aschinnam tvd vato hantv aschinnam abhi varsatu | a [12] kulena 
bhesajena tenahin jabhaydmasi | sascet tanndm aksakah sayandnn 
a- [13] rasan aka z 

In pada a I would read achinnath, in b achinnam, in d jambh°. 
It is not wholly clear that the next two padas belong to this stanza: 
in e perhaps tanvam is meant; in f read Sayanan and akah, which 
perhaps is also at the end of e; I cannot restore pada e. 


asitahardm visam ubhayos svajasya ca | adhikrasya ya ro- [14] 
pis tdy ito vi nayamasi | 
In pada a read asitasyaharam ; b as here is S 10. 4. 10b: in c the 
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name of a snake should stand, and adhivakrasya might be accept- 
able, or dadhivaktrasya; in d read ta. 


idam paidvo ajayate idam asya vivartanam | [15] idam kani- 
krado mago dvisate tu pardvasam. z 

In padas ab read ajayatedam, and cf S 10. 4. 7ab; in c we might 
read magho, and d can stand if paravasam is acceptable (perhaps 
== parayanam in S 10. 4. 7b). 


visiicinadm vata vahan- [16] tu visvag varsantu vrstayah visvag 
visa pra meha tvam Satadhara ivavatah | 3 || 

In pada a read visiicin and vahantu, in b and c visvag, and in 
ec visam. This is stanza 6. 


[17] niratam haritas srja mittro vartayate ratham | tendpi lal- 
hiya tena pi- [18] yiisam nahinapinah | 

In padas ab read srjan mitro; I have no suggestion for cd. Ed- 
gerton would suggest ahinaSanam at the end of d. 


yenendrajasya yena nrmno yena vrttram pardbhinah [19] tena 
Satakrato tvam aher jatani jambhayam z 2 z 

For pada a here I would suggest yenendrajasya nrmnam, in b 
vrtratza °bhinat, in d jambhayah. 


praty amodatas prthi- [20] vi pratt dydus prati siiryah pdidvo 
yad asvamata krandenahin apdva- [f141b] pat. rajjus ca darsvati 
2 Sere payantis prthivim anu z 4 2 

Read amodata in a, place colon after siryah and also after api- 
vapat. In e I think we have to read datvati, and with ‘payantis 
in f the two padas will be readable even with rajjus singular. De- 
lete “z” ine. 


apo jiryante [2] nédmrta maindrani avidhavabhavat. natvamaste 
visvag visam akhinam iva sd- [3] yakam. z 5 z 

In ab we may probably read namrata sendrany ; in c nudamas te 
seems possible, followed by visvag; for akhinam we might read 
akhanam ; or perhaps akhanam: the stanza seems to be a patch-work 
and not at all clear. 


indragni mittravarunas tvastaram aditim bhagam | hvayam ar- 
vantam [4] paidvam ma nayam puruso visat. 

In pada a read °varuna, in c hvayaimo ‘rvaiicarh, for d mi no 
‘yath puruso risat. 
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sadyo jato kanikradat. | solvo dya dhiinatas krandena- [5] Svasya 
vajino hanyantv dhaya prthak. z 6 zz zz ity atharvanipai- [6] 
paladayas Sakhayam ekadaso dhydyas samaptah zz 22 

Read: sadyo jato ‘kanikradat sa ulvo ‘dhy adhinuta | krandena- 
§vasya vajino hanyantahayah prthak z 12 z 7 z 

ity atharvanikapaippaladayarh sakhayim ekidaSo ‘dhyayas sa- 
maptah zz =. zz 

In pada d we might let hanyantv stand reading after it ahayah. 





BRIEF NOTES 
A New Manuscript of Ali Riza Abbasi 


The famous Persian painter of the first half of the 17th century, 
Ali Riza Abbasi, is well known as a miniaturist in his native coun- 
try and in Europe. That is very natural because a great quantity 
of his miniatures and drawings have been preserved until our time. 
For this reason, we have in European technical literature many 
works dealing with his painting.* 

But Ali Riza’s ability as a calligrapher, celebrated in his time, 
is less known to us in consequence of the rarity of the manuscripts 
written by his hand. Of complete manuscripts we have only three, 
which are in the Russian Public Library at Petersburg (Dorn, 
Catalogue, p. 290, N 302; Dorn, Mélanges Asiatiques, VI, pp. 97% 
and 103, Nos. 3 and 18) and one separate sheet in the British 
Museum (Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Vol. 2, p. 782, Add. 23609). 

I am very happy to call attention to a fourth manuscript book 
by our calligrapher, which is in the possession of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. This manuscript contains the Mes- 
nevi (poem) “ Ferhad and Shirin ” of Vahshi, a mediocre Persian 
' poet of the 16th century. He was born in Bafik, Kirman, spent 
nearly the whole of his life in Yazd, and died there about 1583 a. p. 
His love-story of Ferhad and Shirin is an imitation of Nizami’s 
poem “ Khosraw and Shirin” and is written in the same metre, 
hazaj. “ Ferhad and Shirin” was left unfinished by the author 
(Rieu, op. cit. Vol. 2, p. 663). Manuscript copies of this work are 
not uncommon; for instance, the British Museum possesses five 
(Or. 318, Or. 326, Add. 6634, Add. 7721, Suppl. 308; see Rieu, 
Catalogue), and in other European libraries there are many others. 
Moreover, this poem has been lithographed twice in Teheran (A. H. 
1263 and 1275— a. p. 1847 and 1858), once in Calcutta (A. H. 
1249 = a. pD. 1833) and twice in Bombay (A. H. 1274 and 1312 = 





1 For instance: F. Sarre, “ Riza Abbasi, ein persischer Miniaturmaler,” 
Kunst und Kiinstler, October 1910; J. von Karabacek, “ Riza-i Abbasi, 
ein persischer Miniaturmaler,” Sitzwngsber. d. K. Akademie d. Wiss. 2u 
Wien, philos.-histor. Klasse, B. 167, Abh. 1, 1911; F. Sarre-E. Mittwoch, 
“Zu Josef von Karabacek ‘ Riza-i Abbasi,’ ” Der Islam, 2. 196; F. R. Mar- 
tin, The Miniature Painting and Painters in Persia, India, and Turkey, 
London 1912; F. Sarre-E. Mittwoch, Zeichnungen von Riza Abbasi, 
Miinchen 1914; and so on. 
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The last line contains the signature of Ali Riza Abbasi. 
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a. D. 1857 and 1894). The last edition we have in the New York 
Central Public Library (*OMO). 

Our manuscript (Access. No. 23.28) is the gift of Dr. Vladimir 
G. Simkhovitch, who bought it in New York of Riza Khan Monif, 
whose father was once governor of one of the Persian provinces. 
The size of the manuscript in binding is 9% x 61% in., without 
binding 93% x 5% in.; written space 63g x 3% in. The binding is 
of mediocre quality, tooled brown leather slightly embossed with 
gold and decorated with a design impressed upon the leather and 
gilded. 

There are 44 folios. The writing is Nastaliq, 12 lines to a page 
in two columns with salmon outline and narrow bands of blue, 
gold, red and green colors. The outer border of the pages is light 
blue. The paper of the text, glued upon the blue space, is cream 
colored with gold specks. The writing, careless enough, very often 
without diacritical points, is in black ink, but the titles are in red. 
The title-page of the manuscript (fol. 1b) is decorated in the upper 
part with floral arabesques in blue, red, and yellow on gold and 
dark blue backgrounds. Fol. 2a is decorated with animal scenes in 
gold on a broad light-blue border. 

On the last page, 44a, after the verses we find this line: “ Ali 
Riza Abbasi, the poor, has written it.” In this line lies the whole 
value of our manuscript, because, as I mentioned above, it is the 
fourth of the known works of Ali Riza, as calligrapher. The evi- 
dence of this sentence is confirmed by the signature, which may be 
seen in the accompanying photograph; it agrees in every respect 
with Ali’s well-known signature. 

I am much obliged to Mr. J. Breck, Curator of the Department 
of Decorative Arts of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
for his kind permission to publish this photograph. 


Nicnotas N. Martinovitcu. 
New York City. Formerly of the Uniwersity of Petrograd. 


Lexicographical notes 


The grammar and lexicography of the Assyrian code of laws 
| deserves fuller study than it has yet received. The following sug- 
gestions are but a small contribution to the subject. 

1. In Schroeder’s Keilschriftterte aus Assur, p. 3, kol. ii, 1. 80 
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the word i-ga-ad-di-mu-us has caused difficulty. It occurs in the 
statement of the punishments inflicted upon a man who has slan- 
dered another man’s wife. Jastrow (JAOS 41. 20) rendered it 
“they summon him,” taking it from the stem oxp. This seems 
inappropriate, however, as the preceding clause reads, “ they shall 
give him forty strokes.” If they have to whip him, they do not 
need to summon him. Scheil, (Lois assyriennes, p. 21) rendered 
“on le coupera (chatera?).” I would take the verb from px}, 
as Scheil evidently did, which is used in the Mishna and Talmud 
in the sense of “ cut” (Jastrow, Talmudic Dictionary, p. 213), and 
render “ they shall crop ” or “ mutilate him.” 

2. In the same code (Schroeder, op. cit. p. 16, kol. iv, 12) the 
phrase Sum-ma amelu ta-hu-ti-ma raba-a Sa-a tap-pa-i-su us-sa-am- 
mi-th is not easy to translate. Jastrow took it from samdhu ‘to 
add,’ translating “if a man extends a large boundary from his 
companion ” (ibid. p. 54). Scheil (op. cit. pp. 95 ff.) translated 
“ Si quelqu’un la grande limite (du champ) de son voisin a réduit,” 
giving to the verb a meaning the exact opposite ef that given by 
Jastrow. I propose to connect the verb with the Arabic root 
samaha, ‘be high,’ ‘lofty,’ with which the meaning ‘ add,’ recog- 
nized by Muss-Arnolt (Dictionary, 766a) shows that it is akin, and 
render “ If a man carries up a boundary greatly on to that which is 
his neighbor’s.” 

3. On page 18 of the same text, kol. vii, it-tam-ra-a-ak is an 
unusual word. It occurs in a passage relating to the working of 
the field of one’s neighbor, but the beginnings of all the lines are 
broken away. Jastrow did not attempt to translate it. Scheil 
translates (op. cit. p. 109), “il est redevable.” I propose to con- 
nect it with the Talmudic pp (Jastrow, Dictionary, 846b), ‘ to 
brighten,’ ‘ cleanse,’ and render “he shall be forgiven.” So far as 
one can tell from the broken lines, this would suit the context. 


University of Pennsylvania. GzorcE A. Barton. 
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